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School Agriculture 


“We Learn to Do by Doing” 


Novel Ideas for Rural Schools 


Teachers and pupils are invited to write us little 
letters briefly describing what their school is doing 
that is ‘“‘different’’ or out of the ordinary. Parents 
should call the attention of their sons and daughters 
to this corner. Pupils, carry the paper to school, 
and show it to teacher. Would YOU, any school, like 
a 10 weeks’ course in agriculture for only 10 cents per 
early in the new year? Please address 


by Ag. te School Editor, care of this paper. 
A POULTRY CLUB IDEA 

Teacher read us that little story 
about the co-operative poultry and 
egg society in a Florida school. So 
we pupils in our district school have 
started a little club. Every member 
lives on a farm where they keep 
chickens. Each member begins on 
New Year’s day to keep an exact 
record of the number of eggs pro- 
duced by the flock at his home, also 
how fed and cared for. We are to 
report in writing to the school on 
Friday, February 5.—[L. C. Griffin, 
Franklin County, Ohio. 

HONOR PUPILS AS OVERSEERS 

I recently visited a country school 
in which the interest was especially 
keen, I found that the details of 
each lesson or exercise were in charge 
of overseers selected as an honor from 
the pupils. A boy overseer attended 
to the boys’ work; a girl overseer had 
charge of the girls’ work. A different 
pupil was honored in this way for 
each different lesson, so as to give 
all a chance, so far as they were 
worthy. Each overseer helps the back- 
ward pupils by explaining their les- 
sons and working with them. It was 
fine for both of them.—[H. M. 

SEED TESTING 

Several schools are getting ready to 
make germinating tests of corn and 
other seeds. Wil they please describe 
just how they do it? 

EACH PUPIL HAS A PIG! 

A pig club has been formed in one 
school, every member of which is to 
start with one little pig. It is to be 
his own property, he is to take care 
of it himself, feed, fatten and market 
it, and report results a year hence. 
.\ public-spirited farmer in this school 
cistrict offers to give a prize of a 
ure-bred boar pig to the member of 
the club whose record gives the best 
results. Girls as well as boys are 
members.—[Sarah Sampson, Cook 
County, II. 

BETWEEN TWO LIVES 

My pupils acted to crowded house 
the above-named drama by Edi- 
tor Burkett. It really was won- 
derful the way the different scenes 
enabled the young people to por- 
tray the change that is going on 
from the old ways to the new in 
rural life. The play was given in 
our local hall, which afterward was 
cleared for a dance. The net profit 
was $21.75, which goes into the fund 
for a music box or talking machine 
that we hope to have soon in our 
school. Everybody enjoyed the even- 
ing, and the play itself emphasized 
valuable hints. The experience was 
fine for the actors, who learned how 
to express themselves in eye and coun- 
tenance, voice and action. In our 
school of 30, the training for this 
play showed that we have one boy and 
three girls who possess more than 
usual dramatic talent. The book of 
the play has served as a reader and 
speller, while compositions have been 
written about it.—[Bessie Johnson, 
Waldo County, Me. 


Forwarding Best Farm Methods 


Encouraging reports come from A. 
S. Merchant, farm bureau manager of 
Montgomery county, N Y. The possi- 
bilities of local apple growing re 
ceived careful attention. Apples from 
trees sprayed and pruned by farm bu- 
reau methods and grown near the 
towns of Florida, Glen and Minden 
were displayed at the recent agricul- 
tural fair at Fonda. A conservative 
estimate places the loss to farmers 
from oats smut last year at $75,000. 
It is hoped by another year the dis- 
ease may be sufficiently controlled by 
scientific methods to eliminate loss 
and increase the yield. 

Alfalfa growing has been 
special attention. Several fields have 
yielded. five loads to the acre. One 
field sowed on June 20 gave 18 loads 
of alfalfa hay by September 1. The 
prevailing high price of purchased 
feeds makes it imperative for the suc- 
cessful dairymen to grow crops rich 
in protein. The bureau is encourag- 
ing the use of alfalfa hay and well 
matured corn silage so that dairymen 
may be independent of the feed 
dealers. 

Recent investigation has shown that 
the red nose white and yellow state 
int corn offers early, hardy and 
good yielding varieties well adapted to 
the section. A variety of yellow dent, 
galled Early Huron, has brought forth 





given 


many favorable comments. It is a 
large growing, early maturing variety 
and can be used for either corn or 
husking purpeses or for silage, al- 
though in some cases it does not yield 
as many tons an acre as southern dent 
varieties, but will give more feeding 
value to the acre, 

Farmers are especially intrested in 
the growing of better crops and plant 
insects and diseases. Much interest 
has been recently manifested and 
member farmers are desirous of co- 
operating along some line of work 
with the bureau and thers wish to 
join the association. The county is 
especially rich in agricultural possi- 
bilites. In order to more fully dem- 
onstrate the farming advantages, the 
bureau advocates the building of a 
new structure for its own use annually 
at the Montgomery fair grounds 





Table Syrup from Apples 

A government report announces a@ 
new discovery of making table syrup 
from apple juice. One gallon of this 
syrup is made from seven gallons of 
ordinary cider. It has a clear ruby or 
amber color, and is about the consist- 
ency of cane syrup or maple syrup. 
Properly sterilized and put in solid 
tin or bottles it will keep indefinitely, 
and when opened will keep under 
household conditions as well as other 
syrups. It has a distinct fruity aroma 
and special flavor of its own which is 
described as being practically the same 
as the test of the syrupy substance 
which exudes from a baked apple. 

The syrup can be used like maple 
or other syrups, for griddlecakes, ce- 
reals, household cookery and as flavor- 
ing. The process for making the 
syrup calls for the addition of 
a cider mill, of a filter press and open 
kettles or some other concentrating 
apparatus. The cider is treated with 
pure milk of lime until nearly, but not 
quite all of the natural malic acids are 
neutralized. The cider is then heated 
to boiling and filtered through a filter 
press. The result in liquid is then 
evaporated just as ordinary cane or 
sorghum syrup is treated. It is then 
cooled and allowed to stand for a short 
time and then Is refiltered through the 
filter press, leaving a syrup very much 
like ordinary cane syrup with the dis- 
tinctive color and flavor and aroma as 
indicated. Government investigators 
hope to have the process complete for 
general introduction at an early date. 





Cure for Egg Eating—When hens 
are found eating their eggs try this: 
Break a little hole in the small end of 
the egg and take out the white, fill the 
pace with ammonia and paste a paper 
over the hole. Carry this egg outandlay 
it carefully one the ground and the hens 
who eat eggs will go for it and break 
it, but one bite will be enough. Some 
of the hens may not get a taste, so the 
second egg may be needed for them, 
but this is a better way than cutting 
off their heads.—[K. 
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Make Concrete Blocks for a New 


Corncrib 
Your spare time for the next few months may be used 
in making concrete blocks for a corncrib. You can make 
the blocks during the winter and build the crib later. 
By using care you can doconcrete work in cold weather. 
Every farmer is invited to write us. We will be glad 
to send free of charge, instructions for — a simple 
mold for corn crib blocks and instructions for doing 
concrete work in cold weather. Make your spare time 
this winter count for something. In cement work of 


any kind use— 
PORTLANDO 


UNIVERSAL cement 


Universal is strong, sound, uniform and always de- 
pendable. Do not fail to write at once for our free 
plans for a mold for making concrete corncrib blocks. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO, 208 South La Salle St. PITTSBURGH, Frick Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Security Bank Building 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 
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Don’t forget mother and the girls when 
planning for the year’s reading—this com- 
bination will surely please any woman. 


N30 $ 1 65 


in Value 





American Agriculturist 1 year, Regular Price 
Today’s Magazine for Women lyr., Regular Price 
e May Manton Pattern, Regular Price 


‘De be selected frow the iret issue of Today's revelved ; order to be sent direst to Today's Magaaine, Canton, Obie. 


all for only $1.00 





American Agriculturist you know as the leading farm 
weekly of the Middle Atiantic States. 


Today's Magazine for women covers a wider 
than any other woman's magazine—it is practi 
ful and entertaining. ‘Today's has more departments 
than any other woman's magazine. Here are a fewof 
those which appear regularly : 
Your Kitchen What the Trained Nurse Says Abed 
Best Ways in Housekeeping the Care of the Baby 
Household Short Cuts Dress Accessories 
Best Recipes The Home Needlewomae 
Home Craft—Building, etc The Acquisition of Charm, Gract 
The Garden and Poise 
Mothers and Children — Child At Your Best—Beauty, Health 
Training Manners and 
The Little Folk’s Page Money-Making Ideas 
May Manton Fashions Vocational Suggestioss 
May Manton Patierns are well known and anyone who 
has used them will vouch for their By tak- 
ing advantage of this offer you can get any pattern you 


desire free 


THE WECESSARY WOMANS MAGAZINE 


» “Jedays| 


% lanuary 1914 


SOCantsA Year _ 


This offer is open to both new and old subscribers. No premium or present can be included with 4 
this club except upon additional payment. The magazines may be sent to different addresses if desired, 2 


ADDRESS ALL 4 
ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULT UR&ISFE, 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, «. % 
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'‘ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’—Washington 
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——~ That Letter to Santa Claus 
m4 Love will find a way, even if the man is bashful and the maiden shy, especially if 
i 











Kriss Kringle himself is the intermediary--By Annette Symmes 


“Did—was he alone with 
teacher at all?” asked Dave. 

“Yes, all recess,”’ responded 

| Joe,” an’ I guess it was then that 


she sassed him. He went as 























“It’s a Letter to Santa” Joe 
Explained Quickly 


5 AVE, how do you spell ‘bicycle’?” 
David Lord glanced up from 
the heavy gray sock he was 
darning, «nd smiled across the 
table at his small brother, Joe, 
who was laboring away with a 
blunt pencil at some document evidently con- 
nected with his school work, since~his lan- 
guage lesson book lay open before, him. 

“B-i-c-y-c-l-e,’’ he spelt. + 

“Thank you; Dave.” The small scribe bent 
again to his task, with heavy breathing and 
great earnestness of manner. 

“What are you writing?” asked the older 
brother presently, when Joe reached the bot- 





tom of the page, and paused to tear off 
the sheet. 
“It’s a letter to Santa,” explained Joe. 


“You see, we’ré havin’ to write letters now in 
composition class, and since day after tomor- 
Tow is Christmas, teacher said we might 
write one to Santa, telling him what we'd 
like him to bring us. You'd think it was 
easy, but I’m pretty well stuck, and have only 
g0t one page done. She wants at least two.” 

“IT see,” responded Dave. “And a bicycle 
is one of the things.’ 

“Of course, I don’t spect to get it, you 
know that!” cried Joe in alarm. “But she 
Said write what we wanted—” 

“Of course. Well, Joe, maybe some day 
We can afford you a bicycle.” 

Joe returned to his literary labors, and 
finished his mending, and put away 
@arning ball, yarn and thimble in his work- 
bor. Dave was father, mother and brother 
ih one to Joe, and his housework had to be 
fone after the day’s farming was over. It 
Was very hard for Dave, but the big, hand- 
Some fellow never complained. He was very 
ond of Joe, and if the little Iad was an 
Obstacle between him and the realization of 








| Me of his wishes, Dave never let anybody 









© know it. 


- “The sup’tendent was in again today,” vol- 


) Witeered Joe, at length, folding his paper. 


5 
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» “An’ he went off lookin’ awful mad. Teacher 
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like to have him come so often, I 
Her cheeks were just as red as roses 
en he went, and her. eyes 

—— ee Se 
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soon’s we were called in, any- 
way.” 

Dave smiled and reached for 
Joe’s pen and paper. 

“I think,” he said, “‘that I'll 
try my hand at a letter to 
Santa.”’ 

“Goody! Will 
read it?”’ cried Joe. 
read mine!” 

*“‘No, bub, you see it’s a very 
private letter. I don’t want you 
even to tell any of the other 
scholars that I wrote it. Just 
hand it to teacher with yours 
J tome tomorrow and say nothing,’’ said 
Dave, dipping his pen in the ink. 

“But—Dave—you know—you 





you let me 
“T’ll let you 


/] 


said there wasn’t really—’’ ob- 
jected Joe. 
“TI said there wasn’t any 
Santa, did I? Well, now I’m 
going to see if I can prove it. If I get the 
present I’m going to,_ask for, I'll believe 


there’s a dozen Santas, if you like.” 

The puzzled Joe opened his arithmetic and 
fell to muttering, ““2x1=2, 2x2—4’’ and so on, 
while Dave wrote steadily on. At last he 
wiped his pen, folded the letter, and putting 
it into an envelope, sealed it, and addressed 
it to “Mr Santa Claus, North Pole.” 

“Here ’tis,”’ he said. “Now, don’t forget 
it, Joe, will you?” 

The next day after eating her cold lunch 
in. the empty schoolroom, Rose Smith with 
a sigh drew toward her the little heap of 
composition papers and began to correct 
them. 

‘“‘Why, what in the world—-” she exclaimed, 
as she took up the envelope addressed in a 
bold masculine hand. She tore open the 
envelope, and this is what 
she read: 


“Dear Santa Claus: 

Although I am not a lit- 
tle. boy, I’m going to write 
you a letter and tell you 
what 1 want most of any- 
thing in the world. I don't 
know as even you can give 
it; -but- anyway, I want to 
ask for it, and then I shall 
know, for certain, that I 
can’t have it. - 

It’s this, Santa. I want a 
wife, awfully. I need one 
the worst any poor fellow 
ever did, but I want her 
worse than I need her. And 
there’s only just one girl 
that I want—and she is the 
school-teacher in our dis- 
trict. I’ve been afraid the 
superintendent was going to 
get her, but perhaps you 
can satisfy him some other 
Way, and give her to me in- 
stead, for I don’t believe he 
iy possibly want her as 


oO. 

“You see, Santa, I love 
her dearly, and if I. can’t 
have her. I’m sure I shall 
never have any wife at all. 
Now please do be gener- 
ous to 

Yours anxiously, 
David Lord.” 

Rose Smith’s cheeks 
were as pink as her name- 
sake flower, when she fin- 
ished this -remarkable 
missive. She had known 


that Dave admired her, 


J A he a 
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Dave Cast a Rapturous Glance in Rose’s 


and had tried, in his shy way, to pay her 
attention, but the showier, more self-confi- 
dent superintendent had outshone him, and 
had taken up more of her time than she had 
intended. She liked Dave, and knew he was 
a fine fellow, but as for this absurd letter— 
of course, there could be only one answer 
for it. 

“Did you hear about the accident at the 
village tonight?” asked her host, Mr Tripp, 
at the supper table. “Dave Lord was in the 
blacksmith shop, helping the smith, so he’d 
get his own horse ‘tended to the sooner, an’ 
a horse kicked him, and stove his head right 
in! They say he can’t live the night out!” 

Rose tried feebly to rise,-but her limbs 
would not obey her will, and the room went 
round and round, and then went out with a 
blink into blackness. 

“For pity’s sake!”’ cried Mrs Tripp. ‘““‘What 
made her go off in a faint like that?” 

“You told her *bout Dave too sudden, an’ 
too horrid, Pa,’ reproved eighteen-years-old 
Alice, “It mist have kind of made her sick.” 

“I’m—I’m all right now!” gasped Rose a 
few moments later, as she came out of her 
swoon, under the ministrations of Mrs Tripp 
and Alice. “I don’t feel well tonight, and I 
guess I'll go to my room.” 

“All right, Ted shall go right up and build 
your fire,”’ responded Mrs.Tripp. “You lay 
down on the lounge till it gets warm a 


little.”’ 
At this moment, Will, the eldest son, 
came in. 


“Did you hear any more about Dave Lord?” 
asked his father. 


[To Page 26.] 
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Hints on Steer Fattening Methods 


ie Ey 


Ameriean Aericuiturist 


Pennsylvania practices as typified by Lancaster county farmers--Range steers bought in fall as side line enterprise 
Held over winter for spring prices---Cost details of individual producers from years of experience—- 


IS an old-time custom for 
farmers in Lancaster county, 
Pa, to buy up range steers in 





October or November for fat- 
tening during the winter 
months. The stock is pur- 


chased from the local stock yard association, 
which secures the steers directly from Canada, 
Virginia or the southwest. During the busy 


season as many as.250 cars may be unloaded 
and disposed of through the Lancaster mar- 
ket. Farmers estimate that an animal will 
put on 400 to 500 poands during the six or 
eight months’ winter fattening period. It is 


customary to buy steers averaging 800 to 1000 
pounds, ordinarily purchased at 714 to 8% 
cents a pound. To make the enterpirse profit- 
able, they should least 1 cent a 
pound above the purchasing price. It is an 
interesting fact that representatives of Phil- 
adelphia, New York city and Jersey City con- 
cerns secure most of the fattened animals in 
the spring, and the prices given are the field 
quotations. 

After a short period at pasture in the fall, 
during which time a slight amount of com- 
mercial feed is given, the steers are placed 
in the farmer’s barns and confined there all 
winter. Practically no open shed housing is 
practiced. Various rations are fed, among 
which is the cob-chop and shredded corn 
fodder produced on the farm, and commer- 
cial feed as cottonseed meal and oil cake. 

Starting in light at first,.the concentrates 
are gradually increased as the animal becomes 
accustomed to the process until at the end 
of three weeks or a month the maximum feed 
is attained. Care is taken not to overfeed. 
Cob-chop and corn fodder furnish the rough- 
age until late winter, when clover or timothy 
hay is used to piece out the season. Prac- 
tically no silage is fed, except in the southern 
part of the county. This feeding system is 
customarily continued until the steers are sold 
in April, May, or occasionally later. No special 
fattening process is used just prior to sale. 

Since the feeding and the housing cost 
approximately $35 or $40 for the fattening 
period, manure is necessarily the greatest 
item of profit. Even if the steers are raised 
at -a money loss, this item will usually make 
the enterprise profitable by saving on the 
fertilizer bill. One of the most energetic 
cattle men in the section is Frank B. McClain, 
president of the Union stock yard association. 


be sold at 


Farmer Considers Manure Biggest Item 

Another enterprising business farmer who 
carries on steer fattening as a side project is 
B. E. Mann of Millersville. Since 1883 
Mr Mann has annually finished 50 to 70 steers 
on his 163-acre farm. He customarily buys 
in late September or October, picking out 
individuals -of fairly good conformation and 
of medium price. The purchase price _has 
averaged about 714 to 7% cents a pound for 
a healthy feeder of 800 to 1000 pounds. The 
steers are immediately placed in pasture for 
a short time, and in addition are fed a 
small amount of concentrated feed, which if 
gradually increased as the animal’s physical 
capacity increases. When placed in the stalls 
after a two weeks’ period, they remain con- 
fined until sold. The barns are especially 
well fitted for aeration, and with doors and 
windows open in pleasant weather, the ven- 
tilation is perfect. Because of this. Mr Mann 
has experienced no trouble with diseased 
stock. 

Manure is the most important factor in 
the enterprise on the Mann farm, which is 
divided into five 30-acre plots under a five- 
yéar rotation. The remaining land is in pas- 
ture and garden. About 60 acres are in 
wheat, and .30 apiece in grass, corn -and 
tobacco, which is the most profitable crop. 
In addition there is one acre in potatoes. 


Cash profit not the only essential---Manure the most 


The system furnishes hay, corn and. corn 
fodder for the steers, and in turn is replen- 
ished by the manure. In harvesting it has 


been customary to cut all grains close to the 


ground, and to save the straw for bedding. 
To piece out the feed last year, about 30 
tons of bran and 1000 bushels of corn were 


purchased Since the corn is all utilized for 
feed, it pays back to the farms through the 
medium of the herd. The principal farm 
crop is tobacco, which is share grown, there 
being in this case seven half farmers. 

When making up the feed, the cob with 
ecrn is ground at the local mill and mixed 


with wheat bran. The steers are fed twice a 
day, the meal being given in two portions. 
They receive about 16 quarts. Ground: salt 
is fed twice daily throughout the season, 
more heavily at the start than later on. In 
addition the animals are given all the 
shredded corn fodder they will eat. When 
the roughage is gone or loses its freshness 


in late winter, hay is used to piece out the 
ration. 

Mr Mann considers one of the cautions for 
the success of the enterprise is not to over- 
feed. A careful start and good fall feeding 
will do much toward proper fattening. Believ- 
ing that cottonseed meal will act as a regu- 
lator for the clover hay, corn and bran, three 
tons, were purchased this fall to be tried 
out as an experiment. 


Experiment Gives Cost Details 


In order.to more fully differentiate the 
costs in steér fattening, Mr Mann isolated 
16 steers on October 22, 1913, keeping their 
account separate from the rest of the herd. 
The total weight of gthe group was 15,825 
pounds, purchased at $7.75 a 100 pounds. Pas- 
ture was given for only 10 days after pur- 
chase. At 5%, the interest on the investment, 
including cob-chop and bran, and allowing 
1 cent a pound on the corn used during the 
year, amounted to $41. The 4122 pounds of 
corn chop cost $75, 17,100 pounds bran $228, 
42,190 pounds cob corn $421, or a total cost 
of approximately $2034, The steers were sold 
at $8.50 a 100 on June 22, 1914, when they had 
reached a total weight of 23,195 pounds. The 
average gain was 460 pounds an animal, the 
amount of corn fed to cach steer was 42 
bushels and bran 1070 pounds. Although the 
figures do not show a marked cash profit, the 
manure produced made the enterprise worth 
while. 

For 22 years David E. Herr of Airville has 
annually furnished 10 or a dozen head of 
steers on his 80acré farm. Some of his cat- 
tle have brought 10.65 cents a pound on the 
Jersey City market. He has met with most 
success when purchasing as late as November. 
Although it has been the general practice to 
dispose of the animals in midspring, last sea- 
son they were held over until July. Two 
years ago a greater profit was obtained than 
at any previous season, the steers putting on 
an average of 498 pounds in six months and 
seven days. Last year’s average was 495 
pounds, and the animals were fed a longer 
time. His customary feed is cob-chop, wheat 
bran and oil cake meal, pieced out by corn 
fodder and a mixed clover and timothy hay. 
About 24 quarts of feed are fed daily to each 
steer, and in addition one pint of oil cake 
meal and all the roughage they will consume. 


Open Sheds Not Favored 


Mr Herr does not favor the open shed 
method of housing, because he believes more 
commercial feed than otherwise is needed ‘to 
keep up the proper animal heat. He further 
emphasizes the importance of good water, of 
which his troughs are abundantly supplied 
by springs. The water is not so cold in win- 
ter, he explains, when ‘continually running 
from a spring, and on the other hand does 


important item 





not become tepid during. hot weather. Care 
is taken not to feed as heavily during warm 
spells as at other times. He estimates $49 
as the cost to feed an animal a concentrated 
ration for a six months’ period. 


Individuality in Producers 

A slightly different method is practiced by 
J. A. Wheland, whose farm is located near 
Lancaster. Last year 18 steers averaging 552 
pounds were bought on September 12, and 
placed in pasture for 20 days. The roughage 
consisted of*clover, timothy, corn fodder and 
silage, while the concentrates were corn and 
cob-chop and cottonseed meal. After a 260- 
day stabling period at an estimated cost of 
#38 a head, the animals were sold at an aver- 
age weight of 1020 pounds. The purchase 
price was $7.20 a 100 pounds; the selling price 
8 and a fraction cents a pound. 

On an ever smaller farm in Salisbury town-- 
ship Moses Lapp fattened eight steers in 1913. 
He bought for $6490 a 100 on August 13, and 
put the steers, which averaged 1041 pounds 
apiece immediately into the barn. In addition 
to the customary roughage, a load of alfalfa 
valued at $15 and 24 tons of silage worth $161 
were used. His total feed cost was $361, the 
concentrates alone costing $200. After six 
months and 15 days in the stable, he sold 
seven steers averaging 1475 pounds at $8.35 
a 100 pounds, and the 
weighing 1275 at $7.50 a 100. 

When considering the kind of steer to buy, 
Christian L. Herr, who is closely related to 
David E. Herr, looks for a grade animal that 
is not too fat, weighing from 900 to 1000 
pounds. Believing that a medium high-priced 
steer will net a bigger profit than a cheap 
one, he pays a good purchasing price and sells 
for 814 to 9% cents a pound on the Philadel- 
phia market. From 15 to 20 head are fin 
ished annually. When feeding cob-chop and 
“run of the mill,’’ which consists of wheat 
bran, middlings and chop, he gives according 
to the way, the animal eats. The total cost 
of commercial feed used on the herd last year 
was $350. Differing from genéral local prac 
tice, he feeds the steers three times a day, 
and gives about eight quarts at a _ time. 
Mr Herr shreds the f»dder himself and pieces 
out with meadow hay. Much of the material 
must be purchased, for in addition to .the 
steers, he keeps eight dairy cows, nine horses 
and mules, and raises eight acres of tobacco, 
two of potatoes, 18 of corn, and 20 to 25 of 
wheat, which leaves but little space for feed 
crops on his 78 acres. 

A slight variation is made in the customary 
system by John J. Heller of Airville. He feeds 
three times a day and gives about four quarts 
of feed at a time. This is possible because 
the steers are bought in late November, when 
they already weight 1200. pounds or over. 
When sold six months later they average 
1890 pounds. The concentrated feed is pro 
portioned, four bushels of cob-chop to one of 
middlings. 


Controlling Plant Lice—Many trees and 
shrubs are loaded each season with plant 
lice. On those affected last year one is likely 
to find small black, shiny eggs at the end of 
the twigs. As soon as the tender leaves begia 
to unfold on this shrub the eggs hatch and 
the leaves shortly become loaded with lice 
Why not, therefore, trim hedges and shrubs 


and burn the trimmings, burning as well 8] 
Washburn, 


pruning fruit trees.—[F. L. 


Minnesota. 


Better-Farming in conjunction with favor- = 


able climatic conditions is noted in 1914 erop 
returns. . Official figures say the average 
per acre of all the staple crops was neé 
10% greater than a year ago, and in 
instances greater than the 10-year average — 
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Quarantined Dairy Herds Recovering 





All national dairy show cattle have had foot and mouth disease--Only one animal dead out of 800--Still in show 
condition--Hope for cold weather--Says usefulness of animals is not impaired--Interview with 


Se HE condition of the 800 cattle 
z from the National dairy show, 
i still quarantined in Chicago for 
Ni foot and mouth disease, is 
+ 


improving. Their owners are 





Q rejoicing that the cattle prob- 
ably will be released and sent home as good 
as ever. All have had the disease and only 
one has died. Dr Joseph Hughes of the Chi- 
cago veterinary college, who was placed in 
charge of the herds, gave the following inter- 
view.to a representative of this magazine: 
“Tt has been rumored that the foot and 
mouth disease broke out among the animals 
in the same order in which they came into the 
show ring,” said Dr Hughes, “but this is a 
mistake. The disease broke out here and 
there and everywhere among the cattle, 
appearing in different parts of the barns at 
the same time. This kind of disease always 
takes the most susceptible animals first, even 
if the more resistant have been exposed first. 


All Had the Disease 


“TI think that all of the 800 animals have 
had the disease, although six of the animals 
have shown no outward signs. These six may 
have had it in a mild form, so mild that we 
were not able to detect it. In some of the 


Doctor Joseph Hughes of Chicago veterinary college, veterinarian in charge 


can decide whether the disease is recurrent 
or not. There never was a better chance to 
get this information than there is here and 
at the present time. This is due to the fact 
that these are registered cattle and are exceed- 
ingly valuable and it will be a very easy mat- 
ter to keep tab on them. This would not 
be the case if they were just common cattle. 
Because these animals can be treated and 
cured without danger of spreading the dis- 
ease, is the reason they have not been slaugh- 
tered, as they would have been had they been 
unregistered cattle. When the government 
finds foot and mouth disease among ordinary 
cattle, it at once orders them slaughtered, 
rather than take chances in having them 
treated, for it knows that those cattle would 
not be carefully guarded. If the disease were 
now universal in this country, there would not 
be the same motive for this extermination pol- 
icy, but since the disease is as yet in compar- 
tively only a few places, it is a wise plan. 
“There are some people who wonder why 
these valuable animals were not immediately 
slaughtered and put under the sod. Well, 
slaughter is not an absolute necessity as a 
matter of protection, if it is certain that the 
animals will be taken care of and cured, as 
they are being taken care of and cured here 

















Who Wouldn’t Like to Own This’ Beautiful Cow! 


Pictured here is an Ayrshire cow, Importer Castlemain’s Nancy 2d, owned by Pens- 
hurst farm of Montgomery county, Pa. In one year this animal produced 11,767 pounds 
of milk and 510 pounds of butter. This farm is also the home of Auchenbrain Brown 
Kate 4th, who in one year produced 23,022 pounds of milk and 1080 pounds of butter. 
The milk on this farm is sold wholesale at 6 cents a quart. 


animals that have been sick the disease was 
in such a mild form that we could detect it 
only by very close observation. , 

“People generally imagine that the foo 
and mouth disease is a very deadly one, 
because of the extraordinary efforts the gov- 
ernment makes to stamp it out. In fact, of 
the 800 of these animals that have had the 
disease, only one has died. Some calves have 
died, but these are not to be counted in the 
800, as they were born after the cattle came 
here. Newborn calves seem very susceptible. 
In the general run of this disease, as it 
appears on farms, the mortality is only 1 or 
2%. Here it has been only one-eighth of 1%. 
This is by reason of the excellent care and 
Medical attention the animals have received. 

Will Disease Come Back? 

“Whether or not the disease is a recurrent 
one is a delicate question, and one on which 
Veterinary literature is silent. We will yet 





But the frightful losses that may come from 
it, and its general effect on transportation 
make it necessary to use extreme measures to 
prevent it spreading. We have no idea how 
long we are going to keep the animals here. 
There has been some talk of removing them 
to a farm somewhere, but nothing has been 
decided. As yet, not one of the animals 
exhibited at the National dairy show has been 
taken away. 
Hope for Zero Weather 


“We are anxiously awaiting the coming of 
cold weather to help us exterminate the dis- 
ease,” continued the doctor. “If we should 
have a tight freeze up, with the mercury 
down to 8 or 10 degrees above zero, the dis- 
ease would quickly be gotten rid of. Then 
we could open the barns and let the cold 
freeze out the germs. It has been demon- 
strated that a temperature. of 16 degrees 
above zero will destroy them. For this reason 
the disease is not likely to become firmly 






established in any section of our. country 
subject to severe winters. The countries that 
have mild winters find it most difficult to 
get rid of the disease. 

“In the treatment of these animals we 
are not doing much medicating. They are 
still in show condition, in spite of what the 
people believe to be the dreadful after effects 
of the disease. When they are sent home they 
will be as valuable as before for all purposes. 
The males will not have had their breeding 
ability impaired by the disease, and the cows 
will have their former capacity to produce 
large yields of milk. So far as we know, the 
disease does not leave any permanent disabil- 
ity. There is a good deal of talk about the 
after effects of this disease, but such talk 
rests on no known foundation. 

“No one need fear that when these cattle 
go back to the farms the disease will go 
with them. These cattle are being watched 
by the state, by the federal government and 
by others. No disease germs will get away. 
The animals will be kept in quarantine till 
every possible means has been tried to find 
out if they still carry disease germs. The 
treatment they will get will be more than 
mere dipping. We can’t do much with bulls 
in the dipping tank, and we do not believe 
it advisable to dip cows heavy with calf. 

“The animals  wiil all be groomed 
thoroughly and washed from head to foot. 
They will be made to stand in an antiseptic 
wash up to their knees, and the men doing the 
work will pour the solution over the animals 
and will work it in with brushes. The treat- 
ment will extend over every inch of their 
bodies. As the germs of the disease are easily 
destroyed, it only requires that this work be 
absolutely thorough to insure the elimination 
of all danger of these cattle carrying the dis- 
ease. They came here free from the disease, 
and they will go away free.” 


SILAGE REDUCES COST OF FEEDING 


DEAN J. H. SKINNER, INDIANA EXPER STATION 

I may say that this station has definitely 
shown that the use of silage reduces the cost 
of gains and increases the profits in cattle 
feeding. The best ration that we have found 
is a combination of shelled corn, cottonseed 
meal, clover hay and silage. We have also 
brought out the fact that in case clover hay 
is not available, oat straw can be substituted 
for it with little disadvantage to the cattle. 
We have clearly shown that in cases where 
dry roughage is not available, silage can be 
used as the only roughage for cattle. Silage 
in the ration consistently reduced the grain 
consumption of the cattle. 

Our methods have demonstrated clearly the 
importance of feeding a heavy ration of silage 
at the beginning of the feeding period and 
gradually tapering it off until but a small 
amount is fed at the latter end of the feeding 
period. Many feeders have not taken advan- 
tage of the last point. 

In order to get the best results with silage 
in feeding cattle, one must get the cattle on 
full feed of silage very early in the feeding 
period. The cattle will gain rapidly on silage 
during the early part of the period and under 
normal. conditions usually decline to take 
large quantities of silage during the latter 
part of the feeding period. There are excep- 
tions to this, however, where the silage is 
exceptionally palatable, and in such cases it 
is necessary for the feeder to limit the amount 
of silage at the latter end of the feeding 
period. 

We have never had any bad results from 
feeding silage to beef cattle. We not only 
feed it to our experimental cattle, but~ to 
our show steers and breeding herds as well 
as the bulls.. In my opinion, silage is an im- 
portant factor in improved agriculture. 
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Rulings of New York Milk Law 
G., W. HARRISON 


N response to many in- 
quiries the New York 
state department of 
health has issued rul- 
ings and interpretations 
of the sanitary code re- 
lating to milk and 
cream, which require all 
dealing to secure selling premits from 
the health officer where they purpose to 
do business. The department rules 
that a farmer operating a regular milk 
route is a “dealer’’ and must have a 
permit. A man having cows of his 
own who also buys milk from other 
farmers and dips out to customers is 
also a dealer. On the other hand, a 
man with cows who sells only to a few 
neighbors or friends in their own 
pails the surplus over his need, is not 
a dealer. 

The health officer of the municipal- 
ity in which milk is sold is the only 
one to issue the permit, irrespective of 
where the milk is produced. The of- 
ficer, however, may accept the scoring 
made by an officer of another munici- 
pality. The state department has ruled 
that scoring by the New York city 
health department may be accepted 
throughout the state. All milk or 
cream sold at retail must be marked 
by one of the following designations: 
Certified, grade A, raw; grade A, pas- 
teurized; grade B, raw: grade B, pas- 
teurized; grade C, raw, or grade C, 
pasteurized. No other designation is 
permitted. Such terms as “guaran- 
teed,”’ “inspected,” “special,’’ “pure,” 
ete, are prohibited. 

The caps on certified milk bottles 
must be conspicuously marked with 
the’ name of the milk commission cer- 
tifying it, and must contain the name 
and address of the dealer. The caps 
or tags on grades A and B must also 
contain the name and address of the 
dealer. The lettering for grade A must 
be in black type, for grade B in 
bright green, and for grade C in 
red, In all cases the tags or caps 
must be white. The department has 
issued a circular showing examples of 
approved forms for caps and tags. 


Bacteria Multiply in Warm Milk 

A temperature of 20 degrees makes 
a great deal of difference in the rapid- 
ity with which bacteria multiply in 
milk, according to the government 
dairy division. Bacteria thas increase 
rapidly at 70 degrees grow much more 
slowly at 50, and at 40 degrees grow 
hardly at all. The rapidity with which 
bacteria multiply in milk at different 
temperatures is shown in the follow- 
ing: Starting with 10 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter, at 60 degrees the 
increase is 41 at end of 24 hours and 
62 at end of 40 hours. At a tempera- 
ture of 68 degrees the bacteria in- 
crease to 61,2SV in 24 hours and to over 
8% million in 41 hours. 

Many of the bacteria 
found in milk produce no apparent 
change in the milk. Others may 
erange the flavor without changing 
the appearance, while some of the 
most common types of bacteria cause 
marked changes in both appearance 
and flavor. In this class are included 
the bacteria which sour the milk by 
converting the sugar into lactic acid 
and those which form a sweet curd. 
Another type destroys the casein and 
albumin in the milk and causes putre- 
faction and bad odors. The number of 
bacteria in milk depends on the num- 
ber of bacteria in the udder, on the 
amount of contamination from outside 
sources, and on the rapidity of the bac- 
terial growth. The rate of growth de- 
pends on the temperature at which 
tt® milk is held. 


Various Milk Products 
PROF 0. ERF, OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Dried or powdered milk is manufac- 
tured tn many places in the United 
States and the powdered milk is used 
largely for culinary purposes. The 
sweet dried milk is sometimes used as 
a calf feed, but is not fed to chickens. 
However, dried buttermilk is fed to 
pigs and to chickens, and sometimes 
the curd of sour milk is dried for this 
purpose. A powdering plant is not 
practical from a farmer’s standpoint, 
but in a small way curd may be dried 
in the sun after it has been congealed 
with a little acetic acid, and the milk 





commonly 





heated to a temperature of 100 de- 
grees. After it is thoroughly dried, it 
should be ground with corn for com- 
mon feeding. It can then be stored 
away for future. use. 

Many milk dealers are 
densed milk with cream for a low 
grade ice cream for retail trade. Of 
course pure cream is rather expensive 
and it may be cheapened by the addi- 
tion of two gallons of condensed skim 
to one gallon of 32% cream. This will 
make a cream with approximately 10% 
fat. For the average farmer it is more 
expensive to buy the condensed skim 
and preserve it, than to produce a 
richer cream for ice cream purposes. 
The use of condensed milk is desirable 
on account of the fact that it gives the 
ice cream more body and it will stand 
up better when served. In order to 
keep ice cream firm, it is necessary to 
use either gelatin or condensed milk. 
By using condensed milk less gelatin 
is necessary, and the result is a much 
better product, 


mixing con- 





Dairy Queen from California 

With a record of 30,452 pounds of 
milk a year, Tilly Alcarta, the five- 
year-old Holstein, owned by A. M. 
Morris & Sons of Woodland, Cal, 
brought back the world’s milk-pro- 
ducing record to California. She thus 
wrested the laurels from Creamelle 
Vale, a Massachusetts cow, which pro- 
duced 29,591 pounds of milk in 1912, 
and broke the former record held by 
the late Aralia de Kol, another Cali- 
fornia cow, and by a remarkable coin- 
cidence owned by Morris & Sons. But 
six cows in the world have produced 
above 28,000 pounds of milk in a year 
and three of the six are members of 
the Morris herd, and have made their 
records in Yolo county, Although bred 
in Iowa, the new champion dropped 
her first calf and was developed in 
Iowa. 

A. W. Morris & Sons have 250 pure- 
bred cows. Tilly Alcartra, who recent- 
ly finished her year’s test, was milked 
every six hours. Her ration consisted 
of corn silage, sugar beet pulp, some 
grain and plenty of good alfalfa hay. 

Yolo county is an ideal dairy sec- 
tion. The land is adapted to the grow- 
ing of alfalfa and corn, and the cli- 
mate is all that could be desired. Sac- 
ramento and San Francisco markets 
are near at hand, with steam, electric 
and water transportation facilities 





Practical Co-operation in Milk 


At Ft Plain, N Y, milk producers 
have an organized combination known 
as the Ft Plain milk company, It is 
incorporated and run by its patrons, 
This company started last February. 
The stock is owned exclusively by the 
patrons of the company. During the 
nine months the company has been 
doing business, 10,332,144 pounds of 
milk have been received at the main 
plant and distributing stations. 

The money paid the farmers for 
their product reaches $120,734, and 
total sales amounted to $140,191. The 
company has met all bills promptly 
and every farmer has had his milk 
check on the 15th of the month. It is 
these practical examples that teach 
how farmers can co-operate and profit 
through such co-operation 





Adjusting the Dairy Situation 
B. T, LANE 

Public cattle yards in Otsego coun- 
ty, N Y, have been duly disinfected, 
though apparently free from foot and 
mouth infection, Shippers were incon- 
venienced by delays and detentions, 
but for only a short time. . Buyers 
have been sparring for extra good 
dairy cows, but have aroused little ac- 
tivity until recently, when several fine 
dairies left the county. They will be 
replaced, however, and a lively inter- 
change of stock is now taking place 
with average prices for grades rang- 
ing $50 to $85 

Interest in increasing the failing 
milk supply is not very well sustained. 
Where Borden prices lead, stipulated 
prices are the same as for the corre- 
sponding period in 1913-4, but the 
equalizing bonus then given made a 
material addition .not received this 
season, Most of us furnish grade B 
raw milk, receiving $2 for November 
and December, and $1.95 for January 
milk, unless testing below %%. These 
figures permit some return for labor 


expended on good cows, if no emer- 
gency losses occur. 

A vague general conception of the 
new milk law annoyed many peoplco 
who seli an occasional quart of milk 
to accommodate a neighbor. Published 
statements of mistaken interpretations 
of the law were confusing. People in- 
tended compliance, but disliked 
troubling themselves or health officers 
to obtain unnecessary permits. They 
were relieved that the provisions of 
the law, as explained by Commissioner 
Biggs’ decisions, exempt them from 
the obligations to dealers under the 
sanitary code, which became operative 
November 16, 1914. 


Just Milkers of Cows 


WILLIAM A, MABTIN, HARDIN COUNTY. 0 





In our section of this state there are 
fewer cattle than 10 years ago. Not 
only has the difficulty of securing good 
feeding cattle curtailed feed lot oper- 
ations, but the number of female cat- 
tle of any description is lower than 10 
yeasr ago. Except in smal! localities, 
northwestern Ohio has never been a 
dairy community. The number of real 
high class dairy cattle is fully as large 
as any time in its history and I believe 
that we have more real dairymen in 
this section of the state today than we 
have had at any time previous. But 
for cows that give milk, the milkers of 
cows, there is a different story to tell. 

On the present level of prices with 
hogs at 9 cents, good steers at 8 cents, 
corn and oats comparatively high and 
help not only costly but the supply 
uncertain, we Fegard the average year- 
ly price of butter fat at about 30 cents 
as too low; or in other words, in a 
land that will produce from 60 bushels 
of corn upwards an acre, where mag- 
nificent blue grass is indigious, where 
alfalfa thrives wonderfully under 
proper care, the land is too fat, the 
people too prosperous to be forced to 
dairying and through a long school of 
experience and perseverance to breed 
up a type of profitable producers. 

Good and Bad Dairymen 

Instead, our dairy products in north- 
western Ohio are produced by two 
classes of producers: First, dairymen; 
second, milkers of cows. The first-class 
yield precedent to no location and to 
no people. We have as grand oppor- 
tunities, as good markets and as fine 
herds as can be found anywhere, This 
class, while numerically small, I be- 
lieve is increasing and it is from them 
that I expect the ‘bulk of the dairy 
products of the future will come from 
this territory. The other class simply 
milk cows to get cream to take to 
town on Saturday night to get a little 
change. They know nothing of the 
cost of their product and apparently 
care less. If a cow gives less milk it 
doesn’t take so long to milk her. Their 
cows are any kind, type and descrip- 
tion, and the care that a great many 
of receive beggars description. The 
cream on these average farms is cared 
for worse than the cow. 

I have gone over creamery records 
with men who thought they were mak. 
ing money from their cows to find that 
their average production was less than 
150 pounds of butter fat or about $40 
a year. Invariably this type of man 
finished up by saying: “Well, I had 
the calf anyway.” I do not believe 
that this class .of farmers will produce 
as much in the future as they have in 
the past unless the price of butter fat 
becomes relatively higher. They are 
losing money themselves on every 
pound of butter fat they produce and 
mot only that, but they are spoiling 
the market to a certain extent for the 
legitimate dairyman who is producing 
a prime article and must sell it in the 
market in competition with this in- 
ferior stuff. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions. 

Batter Below Cost 

I have known farmers who had 
scrubby cows producing butter fat at 
a loss, but kept their premises clean, 
their separator in good condition and 
produced an excellent grade of cream. 
This type of milk producers is gener- 
ally to be found on a relatively small 
farm where the work is done by the 
family and where they count all the 
cash that comes in as profit. The 
larger farms operated by hired labor 
have practically been forced either to 
better cows, better feed, better care or 
out of the milk business. Our grow- 
ing cities are demanding more milk 
every day, better and cleaner milk. 
Their inspection system is rigid and 
their prices generally very fair. Their 
milk inspectors are the best dairy 
farm educators we have in this dis- 
trict today. They have the authority 

{To Page 7.] 
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Stop that cream leak . 
NOW ; 


with a 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 
Ww continue to separate cream by 


either “gravity skimming™ or an in- 
ferior or worn out cream separator that 
loses cream for you every day just as surely 


as a leaky cream can > 


You may have less milk just now, but 
with “old” milkers and cold weather your 
cream loss is greater than in spring or sum. 
mer. Cream is worth more now, too. 


If you will test your skim-milk you will 
see for yourself that you can't afford to wait 
il next spri Let 

the De on start 

saving cream for you 

right now and it will 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165: Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















JAMES Equipment 
Will Make Your Barn 
Show a Profit ':::"->7- 


less work=— 
healthy, conten- 
ted cows—increased milk srodnete ; all 
Fs 


Barn 
experts who have originated sanitary barn 
equipmentideas. Our Architectural Depart 
mentis atyourserviceif youexpectto build 
a new barn or remodel the old one. Tellus 
how many cows you have and when you 
expect to be ready for Stalls, Stanchions, 
Pens, Carriers, Ventilators or Water- 
Buckets, and handsome catalog 
be sent FREE. 


JAMES MFG. CO. 
C062 Cae St, Ft. Atkinson, 
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ob our handsome free TOR €0. cam Box , 
CAN SEPARATOR CO. sasm Le 
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The Flockmaster 
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Decrease in Mutton Supply 


B. W. SNOW 






aw 7 HE breeding and feeding 
: PONS of sheep for the pro- 
} Q duction of mutton is go- 
ing through a period of 
change that results, for 
the time being, in a de- 
creased supply. One of 
the marked changes in 
taste during the last 10 years 
bas been the steady increase in 
“tbe popularfty of mutton as food 
the American people, Compara- 
few years ago sheep were raised 
Sgr wool and ‘meat might also have 
‘pen called a by-product. When wool 
mction was the principal feature 

‘of the sheep industry, the natural re- 
was marked fluctuation in the 
rity of the sheep grower. The 

gool came into competition with the 















wool grown in all quarters of . the 
, and because of the dependence 

of the industry upon the price of wool, 

beep growing became a football in 
tics through its dependence upon 

tariff legislation 

he constantly increasing demand 


{or mutton led to radical changes in 

character of sheep breeding and 
ie English mutton breeds gradually 
gpplanted the Merinos and wool-pro- 
@eing breeds. The number of sheep 
marketed at the four principal live 
mock markets, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Miouis and Omaha, began to show 
large increases about 1900 and contin- 


en ti increase steadily until 1912, 
when the record in sheep marketing 
was made. 


Tn spite of the fact, however, that 
@etotal number of sheep sent to mar- 
et doubled between 1900 anda 1912, 
te popular demand for mutton in- 
q@eased at a still more rapid rate, with 

' die result, as is now evident, that in- 
[gead of selling only the normal in- 
genase of flocks, there was, in the lat- 
We part of the period, a tendency to 

Market part of the flocks themselves. 

Conditions of animal life upon the 
western range, from whence the larger 
part of sheep supplies now come, are 
severe that ewes lose their value 
% breeding purposes considerably 
@rlier than they do under the more 
Weltered conditions of the mixed 
@ming community of the central 
mau, The result is that a large number 
@ ewes have been marketed in the 
jst from the western range which 
Mee Available for the production of at 
Mast One more crop of lambs under 
ie milder conditions of animal life 
Mevailline on the farm. There has, 
therefore, crown up a large and profit. 
Mle practice, through which theis 
@ass of ewes is bought in the central 
Markets, shipped out to the farm, 
ated With Hampshire, Shropshire or 
"ietthdown bucks, and a lamb crop se- 

pemred, The farmer.in this case gets 
eiifée profits: First, a wool clip from 
tie Owes thus bought; second, a crop 
" Ss, and third, a profit through 
‘the fe€ding and remarketing of the 
)@e thus purchased, and all within a 
Mriod of nine or 10 months. 

> Pdisposition of range sheep own- 
@ wring the last 18 months to hold 

FE wes for a longer period and get 

(Bb additional lamb crop themselves, 

SS tesuiting in higher prices for this 
me-of ewes in the stock yards and 
necessity result in a decreased 
of farm bred and fed lambs 
the next year or two. The 
disposition to hold the ewes 
range is resulting in a 
er feeding of lambs and sheep at 
pe great feeding grounds in western 
Nebraska, Colorado and other moun- 
“@in territory. 

'Mecrease in ihe receipts at the— 
. Principal markets this year for 
mii months ending November 30, 
“2 eomparison with the same period of 
[= *Mounts to 713,000 head. While 
i484 serious matter, in so far as 
fates a decrease in the supply of 
; at a time when the demand 
=e Mutton continues to grow, it iss 
@ very satisfactory condition, 
Mise it is evidence of a determina- 
; Upon the part of sheep growers 
"2p the slaughter of flocks, and by 
their ewes at home, again 
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| BUSINFSS NOTICE 


b Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
they enrich the earth and 
till it.”—[ Advertisement. 
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begin to rebuild the total flocks of 
the country. The temporary loss of 
meat which will be shown will be far 
less important than the economic gain 
which results from the disposition to 
hold and breed ewe stock. 


Hundreds of Herds Slaughtered 


The veterinarians in charge at Chi- 
cago think foot and mouth disease is 
now under control, but are not wholly 
certain. As rapidly as possible ali 
herds suspected of having the infection 
have been examined. As soon as the 
judgment has been confirmed they 
have been appraised and slaughtered. 
New cases have been found from day 
to day, but these have been in the 
same localities already under observa- 
tion. Careful quarantine methods 
have prevented the spread of the dis- 
ease to other localities. 

Up to December 8, 256 herds of cat- 
tle had been slaughtered in Illinois. 
According to Dr Dyson, state veter- 
inarian, there were 20 herds in addi- 
tion which had been examined and 
which were to be slaughtered on that 
day. So far as was known that would 
bring the slaughtering squad up eten 
with the inspectors. In Indiana 5783 
head of cattle, sheep and hogs had 
been slaughtered with an aggregate 
appraisal value of $150,397. 








Just Milkers of Cows 


{From Page 6.] 


to enforce their demands and it is clean 
up or shut down. I feel that a bright- 
er day is coming. 


General inspection for all milk prod.-. 


ucts must ultimately come. Then the 
dirty and the shiftless, the indolent 
and the careless will be forced either 
to adopt better methods or stop sell- 
ing dairy products at half the cost of 
production, But the man yrith a herd 
of efficient dairy machines, fed to ca- 
pacity the entire year, managed wisely 
and their product sold properly, is do- 
ing very well. There is a keen demand 
‘for all his»surplus breeding stock and 
he is creating a reserve fund of soil 
fertility every year, We have a num- 
ber of real dairymen and we need a 
great many more. 





Seratches or Grease—J. A. K., 
Pennsylvania, has a _ horse whose 
hind legs are badly swollen, cracked 
and sore. This may be grease heel. I 
would suggest that the hair be clipped 
and the _ affected. parts avenmine 
washed with a warm § antisep- 
tic 38% creolin.solution and soap and 
if very sore and swollen apply a lin- 
seed poultice. After removing apply 
with a swab a mixture of tincture of 
iodine one part and raw linseed oil 
four parts. Keep up poulticing until 
all fever has disappeared. Apply oit 
mixture once a day and wash and 
dry heels as soon as animals comes iu 
at night. 

Cou Drying Off—H. C., New York, 
has a cow that freshened last May that 
has been drying off for a month or 
more until now she is giving but a 
quart at a milking.. She is apparently 
in good health and has a fine appetite. 
I suspect the difficulty is lack of milk 
producing food, and would suggest 
that a good grain ration be fed con- 
taining cottonseed meal and gluten, 
with clean hay and roots. The pasture 
feed at this time of the.year does not 
amount to a great deal and must be 
supplemented by a grain ration in 
the stable. 








Fail to Breed—O. M., Pennsylvania, 
has a cow that will not ~become 
pregnant although she comes in heat 
regularly and is bred; on examination 
the mouth of the uterus was found 
to be closed. As a rule, failure to 
conceive is traceable either to local 
disease, too much flesh or to a closed 
uterus. The latter condition can 
usually be remedied by’ forcing the 
mouth open with the fingers when in 
heat and serving at once. One familiar 
with the anatomy should perform the 
opening operation. It sometimes 
happens that.a change in bulls will 
work wonders in a herd where failure 
to breed is quite generally prevalent. 





Reports from many points in the 
middie west indicate rapidly improv- 
ing business conditions. The secre- 
tary of the Illinois manufacturers’ 
association is quoted as follows: “Of 
course much of our prosperity is due 
to the tremendous demand for goods 
from Europe; but it is prosperity nev- 
ertheless.” 
hs 






Cows Are Profitable 


The health and contentment of your dairy cows has a very de- 
cided bearing on the quantity and quality of the milk 
production. Poor milkers are not backward by 
accident ; there is nearly always a reason to 
be found in the cow's physical condition, y) 
Cows are like human beings—they get run 
down and need medical treatment to restore 
sluggish organs to proper working condition, 
KOW-KURE is the cow medicine that 
is used in hundreds of the best dairies in the 
land. A judicious use of this old and valuable remedy will effec- 7E 
tually prevent such common cow ailments as Abortion, Retained 
Afterbirth, Barrenness, Milk Fever, Scouring and Lost Appetite. 
Where any of these ills have crept into the herd, KOW-KURE 
is a most reliable treatment. ; 


You should have KOW-KURE on 
hand constantly. Sold in 50c &% $1.00 
packages by feed dealers and druggists. 
Write for free book, ‘“The Cow Doctor’’ 


































International Special Dairy Feed 


A dairy concentrate that produces more milk at less cogt. Replaces 
all or part of your present grain feed, Contains prime mill feeds, cotton- 
seed meal, molasses, etc. Mixed just right to improve appetite and 
digestion, keep coats sleek, and push cows to do their very best. 


More Milk Per Dollar 


Sell your high-priced grains and replace them with “International 
Special.” Take an extra profit and get more milk at the 
same time. This premier dairy feed is guaranteed to increase 

our milk production. ONE TON TELLS THE TALE! 
try it this month. Your feed dealercan supply you. And 
remember that International Special Dairy Feed has no 












substitute. Get the real thing. 
o e 
Send me a copy of your book 
Big Free Book on Feeding Bend me a copy of your book 
Jast published—*A Guide to Profitable Stock Feeding,”’ contain- . 
instructive articles by such famous authorities as Editor V. EB. Name ....-- sees ceseceeeenee 
ler of “The Field; A. J. Lovgiog the Berkshire Breeder; M. aaa 7 
. Savage, owner of Dan Patch; J. Willard Bolte, Prof. of Poultry BOER roc e coco cccoseses 
Husbandry, ete. This book tells the secrets of profitable feeding ple ae Be 
of all classes of live stock. It gives fal! information about Inter- 
national! Special Dairy Feed, with model rations. Mail the coapon 1 am interested in 
today and get your free copy of this valuable book. Out it out a) pe 
2 rete patie cig igs. "(Mark X in front of feed 
GE. reajd . interested tn) 
Stenisticieh Renn Gente Ook KS, 7 SERS The name of my feed dealer to 























H. D. Beers, Springwater, N. Y., writes: “Last epring I 
ee — to use on « large knee and « bone spavin Y 
cu th.” 


No blistering or loses of hair. A Signed 
° erin ai , 





Economy Calves 


You can now feed a calf for the first five Bond to return money if rem on Ringbose— 
months of his life for less than half the Thoropin —SPAVIN —and | — Shoulder, Kage, 
cost of the milk he would consume in the old Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Disease. ) 
way. Do this with You risk nothing by writing; it costs nothing for ed- 


i d there will be no string to it. Fs Sele v4 
’ C if M | oes : BOOK Sample Contract and AD 
Blatchford S a ea Free (to Horse Owners and Managers). Address 
meal been know complete milk sub- TROY CHEMICAL CO., 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamten, BLY. 
one pay t year gs cantly Brepared. ‘ists everywhere sell et ton WITH Con. 
it pas Goenslte © ceng TRACT, or we send by Parce! Post or Express Paid, 
makes a better co . 


Write for r Actual Fignres 4c: 



























AVANA- 


"n STEEL WHEELS 
FARM TRUCKS 


with either steel or wood 
wheels. We have a free EADER OF THIS PAPER shou send 
Catalog that tells you how to S a ae Sry Poultry gd Lowe 
measure your skein or steel the Farmer 

axle. Write for it at once. 





y big values are o 
na ‘ou the Dealer's Profit. 7 .- 

































— Men Enthusiastic 
LP HE great possibilities for 


Gp: 


the development of Per- 
cheron breeding in 
America have been the 
cause of much enthu- 
siasm among Percheron 
men, and this was mani- 
fested at their annual 
meeting held in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 30. Pres E. B. White, in his an- 
nual address, pointed oui that the war 
conditions have brought out the great- 
est possibilities ever known in the 
draft horse industry. 

“I would remind you,” he said, 
“that except in our favored land all 
the countries in the werld heretofore 
engaged in breeding draft horses are 
now engaged in destroying them. Bel- 
gians, Clydesdales and Percherons 
have been heavily drawn upon to sup- 
ply the needs of the army, and for 
the time being they have ceased to be 
a factor in the business. France has 
already prohibited for at least five 
years the exportation of mares of any 
breed. Are we in shape to continue 
the breeding and advancement of Per- 
cherons without the aid, of France? 


Stallion Standards High 


“In the last 12 years this society has 
recorded about 70,000 animals. In the 
last seven years we have recorded 

«419.742 American bred stallions and 
25,557 American bred mares. It is 
safe to assume that during those seven 
years as many stallions as mares were 
foaled. The difference in the figures, 
some 6000, seems to show that Ameri- 
can breeders are freety using the knife 
on unworthy animals. This is a pro- 
cedure greatly to be admired and en- 
couraged, and if we are to become 
reali constructive breeders this prac- 
tice must be persisted in to even 
freater extent, especially in the case 
of unsound animals. 

“It appears then that we have to- 
day in this country not less than 100,- 
000 pure-bred Percheron horses worth 
approximately. $50,000,000. For more 
than 15 years we have been bringing 

» the very best that France has pro- 
duced, and these, added to the splen- 
did American bred stuff, furnish a 
wonderful foundation on which to 
build our breeding. Never before did 
the prospects look so bright.”’ 

The officers re-elected were E. B. 
White, president; W. S. Corsa, vice- 
president; C. M. Jones, treasurer; 
Wayne Dinsmore, secretary. . Retiring 
“directors were E. B. White, C. M. 
-Jones, and J. B. McLaughlin. 





Belgian Bréeders Hold Meeting 


The American association of im- 
porters and breeders of Belgian draft 
horses met in their 27th annual session 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, November 
30. The attendance was large and the 
report of the secreiary-treasurer 
showed a balance of $5253.58 in the 
treasury. 

Matters of general interest to mem- 
bers were discussed and a committee 
appointed to determine amounts and 
classification for special prizes for 
1915. A committee was also appointed 
to solicit aid and contributions from 
the members of the association and 
others for the suffering people of Bel- 
gium, and for that purpose this asso- 
ciation contributed the sum of $300. 
This committee is composed of Henry 
Wolf, Henry Lefebure and J. D. Con- 
ner, Jr. 

The following officers were elected: 
Samuel Bell, Jr, president? Henry Le- 
febure, vice-president; J. D. Conner, 
“Jr, secretary-treasurer. Directors for 
three years are, Milton E. Jones, Fred 
Holbert,, Eli Sprunger. Members of 
executive committee are J. M. Frisin- 
ger and A. B. Holbert. 





Good Meeting of Angus Breeders 


In spite of the outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease and the abandon- 
ment of the International, 25 enthu- 
siastic members of the Angus breed- 
ers’ association attended the annual 
meeting held in Chicago in December. 
The association is in prosperous con- 
dition and has had an increase of 
business during the last year. 

Officers elected at the meeting were 
E. F. Caldwell of Burlington Junction, 
Mo, president; H. M. Brown of Hills- 


eve ~ oe eee 


Breeders in Conclave 


- again in the winter. 
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boro, Oo vice-president; Charles 
Gray of Chicago, Ill, secretary; C. J. 
Martin of Jefferson, Ia, treasurer. 





Nation-Wide Swine Association 


The national swine growers’ associa- 
tion came into existence December 2 
at a meeting in Chicago of leading 
swine men from all parts of the 
United States. The idea of such an 
association was proposed originally by 
the Illinois swine growers and was 
taken up and carried through by them 
with the co-operation of men from 
other states. Stated broadly, the pur- 
pose of this association is to encour- 
age the production of swine. Under 
this heading can be included many 
branches. 

One of the first enterprises by this 
association is the plan of a. national 
swine show to be held in Chicago. 
Another undertaking contemplated is 
the investigation of sanitary regula- 
tions regarding interstate shipments 
with a to securing uniformity in 
them 


view 





Oxford-Down Breeders Meet—The 
American milch goat record associa- 
ford-Down record association was held 
December 1 at the Yards inn, 
Chicago. The attendance was small. 
but reports for the year showed the 
association on a very substantia] 
basis, The division of the $1000 pre- 
viously appropriated for prizes at the 
San Francisco exposition was taken up 
and it was decided that $400 be placed 
for American bred, $400 for open bred, 
and $200 for wether cl Old of- 
ficers were elected 

Cheviot Sheep Society—On Satur- 
day, December 26, at 2 p m at Fay- 
etteville, N Y, will be held the annual 
meeting of the American Chevoit 
sheep society, regular business and 
election of-officers. G. W. Parnell of 
Indiana and F. E. Dawley of Fayette- 
ville, N Y, are president and secretary 
of this society. 


Poultry 


Sqduabs a Profitable Side Line 


Stock 
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an example of successful 
squab raising. Mushrooms, ginseng, 
frogs, skunks, squabs and some other 
“crops” are often classed as “get-rich- 
quick’’ enterprises—more failures than 
successes. If this article inspires some- 
one to embark in the squab business he 
should have a copy of Squabs for Profit 
by Rice & Cox, a book by successful 
raisers for the Philadelphia and New 
York markets It costs 50 cents and 
will be sent postpaid to any address 'bR 
Orange Judd company of New York 
city.—(Editor. 


Here is 


. 


Some years ago J. Ford Stratton 
showed a great liking for poultry. He 
would rather trade roosters or “dope 
up’’ a hen for a poultry show than eat 
dinner. Upon visiting Mr Stratton re- 
cently I found he was successfully 
raising squabs and making a good 
living from it, and the work did not 
require all his time. 

He has 600 pairs of mated Homing 
pigeons and about 20% of the old birds 
are represented by squabs in the nests 
at all times. This flock he built up 
mostly, buying a few good pigeons as 
a foundation stock for a start. By 
keeping close account of all expenses 
and returns he is able to tell just how 
much money he makes each month; 
he is very optimistic about the future 
of the business and likes the work. He 
figures that it costs him 20 cents to 
producé a pair of squabs six weeks old, 
and that it costs $1.50 to keep a pair 
of pigeons a year. Last summer he 
was selling his squabs at $3.75 a dozen. 
In the winter he has received as high 
as $5. His building, which is insured, 
cost $800. 


“What -.about the market for your~ 


squabs?” I asked, thinking to draw 
out some story about suffering a loss 
af the hands of middlemen. But he 
waxed enthusiastic About the market, 
declaring that there seemed to be no 
limit to the demand. 

“In the summer when prices ease 
off a little squabs are sent directly in- 
to. cold storage to be taken out when 
the consumption and demand picks up 
The squabs are 
sold by the do-en and prices range 
from $1.50 to $5°a dozen, according co 
weight, which ranges from five to 10 


pounds to the dozen. It’s the aim of 
squab. breeders to produce squabs 
weighing about one pound each.” 

“The squabs,” says Mr Stratton, “in 
summer are packed in oleo tubs, cost- 
ing about 10 cents each, ice being 
placed between the layers of squabs 
and a large piece put on top. Squans 
are shipped weekly. The return of 60 
oleo tubs ready for use costs only $1. 
In the winter snow and a little ice are 
used in packing.” 

“How long does it take you to get 
these squabs ready for market?” I 
asked. 

“I can pick a pair in four minutes 
or 15 pairs an hour. I save the feath- 
ers and sell them in the rough—blood 
and all—for 9 cents a pound. The mae 
nure, pure guano, is worth 60 cents a 
basket at the tanning factory. It’s not 
a difficult task to kill the squabs as I 
use a pigeon sticking knife, and while 
three or four are bleeding I pick the 
tail and wing feathers from one and 
pass it to a helper to pick the body 
feathers. Some markets will take 
squabs with the feathers on,: but I 
never have tried them.” 


Rearing vs Buying Stock 


“What is a pigeon worth and why 
don’t you raise all your own stock?” 
I asked. 

“I bought a few pigeons, Homers, 
then I started breeding them. In se- 
lecting them I thought I saw so many 
characteristics which I wanted to pre- 
serve that I found I was getting a 
regular mongrel flock. “hen I-went 
through the flock with my ‘little 
hatchet and eliminated a lot of “char- 
acteristics.’’ This was after I had been 
studying pigeons some time and had 
visited a number of large lofts. My 
advise would be to start with the best 
Homing stock obtainable if one is to 
go into the squab business. I figure it 
like this: 

“It takes about a year to produce a 
pair of working pigeons. One can buy 
a pair of mated, guaranteed’ Homing 
pigeons for abdut $2. A pair of squabs 
when only two months old is worth 80 
cents. The birds will be one year old 
before rearing squabs. They will Le 
eight to nine months old before pro- 
ducing squabs and you can expect one 
or two breeding periods to pass with- 
out good, live squabs resulting. Then 
you can figure on 10%. lacking in fe- 
cundity. But a well-mated pigeon will 
work for you 10 to 12 years. 

“Always use the best of feed obtain- 
able. I have had an unprofitable ex- 
perience with sprouted wheat and 
musty grain and green stuff. When 
you figure out how much chaff, etc, 
there is in No 2 grain or mill sweep- 
ings you will find the best is the 
cheapest.” 


Location of Pigeon Loft 


“The squab or pigeon house should 
be located on high well-drained land 
if possible. My main loft is 48 feet 
long by 28 feet wide, divided through 
the center by a 4-foot alley. On either 
side of the alley are six pens each of 
which is 8 feet wide by 12 feet long. 
These lofts contain 35 to 40 pairs of 
Homer pigeons, But I believe it would 
be better to make the lo‘ts smaller, 
sav 6 by 12 feet, and put in 25 to 30 
pairs, because the fewer pairs. the 
easier it is to keep account of the in- 
dividual birds. The flying pens are 8 
by 18 feet by 7 feet high: 

“I do not have a floor in my lofts; 
I use gravel, but would not advise this 
if the land is lower or contains much 
moisture. In the nests I use nest 
bowls. I have a few heavy birds larger 
than the Homer, which do not need 
the bowls. For these I place a cleat 
across the end of the nest. .Mondane, 
White King and Polish Link pigeons 
do not need the nest bowl. 

“In the summer I use almost entire- 
ly tobacco stems for nesting—cheap, 
$9 a ton—and straw to make the nests 
soft. If the birds have nothing but 
tobacco stems from which to make 
nests they will kill,some squabs, the 
young birds being crushed into the 
coarse stems or by crawling into the 
coarser structure and becoming 
chilled. Hay is used in winter in place 
of straw because straw has hollow 
stems and makes a good hiding place 
for lice. 

“The nests are cleaned every week 
or two, but they are not disturbed 
more than necessary. The whole loft 
is sprayed with crude carbolic acid 
every fortnight. Each week lime- 
sulphur is used on the floor and the 
birds spread it about the building.” 

The above account of Mr Stratton’s 
lofts and squab business shows that it 
is an example of a successful sideline 
to his larger activities. Some of the 
factors which make it a success are a 
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Raising Poultry 
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KELLY DUPLEX 
Easiest Running Mil Made. Fall 


Grinds ear corn, 
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"Heavy Laying Begins Contest 
cae 
| November—the 


+, 


~ Boghton, 


| soffered 


4 December 19, 1914 


Swking for the work, study of the birds, 
4 kets and marketing, cost of feed 
‘and express rates. Each squab growor 
"pas these problems to work out and 
"adapt to his local conditions. 


| Merits of Buff Orpingtons 
= The Buff Orpington is the most 
: popular of all the Orpington classes, 





"gt least in America. It is a large 


= sized fowl noted for its ability to 
= forage, to mature rapidly, to lay well 


“4 and to make excellent meat either for 





= 





2 a 

Single Comb Buff Orpington Cock 
S boiling, frying or roasting. These 

Bitributes have commended it highly 

to American farmers who are taking 

to it even in preference to Rhode 

Iland Red, Wyandotte and Plymouth 

Rock varieties. 








It is interesting to note that 90% of 


* the hens entered in the fourth egg- 
 Maying contest at the Connecticut agri- 


> tultural college produced eggs during 
first month—against 

0% that laid in the same month a 
» year ago. The total production for all 
) the 100 pens amounted to 4065 eggs, 


"which, as there are 1000 fowls entered, 


xe es an average of a little over four 
e The leading pen for No- 
Wember is owned by the Windsweep 
Redding Ridge, Ct, whose 

White Leghorn hens Jaid 178 eggs. The 
fond prize was won by Ed Cam of 
Eng, whose White Wyan- 
Motte fowls laid 166 eggs. Merritt M. 
Mlark of Brookfield Center, Ct, took 


= wird award with a pen of White Leg- 
=) Born birds laying 128 eggs. 


The best pen record is 43 eggs bet- 


<4 


=) ter than the best November pen record 


Mast year. The best individual record 
@f 28 eges laid by a Rhode Island 
Red from Massachusetts is five eggs 
@head of the best individual a year 


=) @g0. The superior work, both individ- 


ly and collectively, would seem to 
Mindicate better hens to start with 
= During the first month, the contest 
the loss of only one hen. 
» snould this same low mortality prevail 
) throughout the year, Prof W. F. Kirk- 
Patrick, head of the poultry depart- 
»Ment at the station and in charge of 
"the contest, reports the loss would he 
fess than 1%%. This can hardly he 


< *zpected, however, as the cold in win- 


fer, heat in summer, and inversion of 
pie hens’ laying organs must be con- 
tended with before the year is over. 


z Pennsylvania Poultry Pointers 
a CYRUS T, FOX 

“fnteresting reports come from va- 
Ms poultry associations in Pennsyl< 
ni; The Reading ‘poultry and pi- 
fon association changed the time for 
annual show to the last week in 
vanuary, 1915. The second exhibition 
Mf the Kutztown poultry association. 
ith opened on December 9, was 
# attended, and 12 silver cups were 
among the prizes. There were 275 en- 
Ms at the fifth annual exhibition of 
Myerstown poultry society, which 
deed with great success on December 
_ #t is expected that 1000 birds will 
wmpete for the $200 in prizes to be 
ued at the show of the Boyer- 
B poultry association December 28 
mary 2. The cups, ¢ash prizes 
al premiums of the Philadel- 





phia poultry show, to be held Decem- 
ber 15-19 form a very attractive array. 

There are said to be plenty of tur- 
keys in southwestern Pennsylvania for 
the Christmas trade, earlier shipments 
having been suspended owing to the 
foot and mouth epidemic. Twenty- 
nine women -at a poultry dressing 
party on the farm of. John S. Miller in 
Berks county, prepared for market in 
less than half a day 300 chickens, 25 
turkeys, 25 ducks and two geese, Ina 
lawsuit to recover for the rent of a 
farm near Exeter in Berks county, a 
defense was made that the buildings 
Were in poor condition, and that on 
account of the many openings in the 
poultry house the chickens froze to 
their roosts. 

Wilson Prutzmin, a railroad engi- 
neer, ran into a flock of more than 50 
guinea chickens. The guineas flew 
over the train but not one was hurt. 
Charles P. Schaeffer, bank cashier in 
Womelsdorf, is a successful poultry 
fancier, and pins his faith to the White 
Leghorn breed. A Plymouth Rock hen 
owned by John E. Wright, a farmer 
near Sharpsville, lays eggs with tails, 
or elongations three-fourths of an inch 
long and the thickness of a lead 
pencil. 

Poultry is the least costly meat 
available at present, is the opinion of 
many commission men, in view of the 
present high prices of beef and pork, 
with roasting chickens of four pounds 
and over quoted at 17% cents a pound 
wholesale. 





Furs 
Skunks Minus Scent Make Profit 


E. B. R. 

The skunk, that animal which is 
usually given a wide berth and is nev- 
ertheless the delight of the farmer- 
trapper, has recently become recog- 
nized as having a true economic value. 
No longer is it ostracized in some lo- 
calities; in fact, it is being reared and 
eared for with as much attention as is 
bestowed on the pet cat. Compara- 
tively few people: have heard of 
skunk farms, but they are actualities 
and are making money for their own- 
ers. And why not? Skunk skins are 
among the best selling skins and the 
markets of the world demand millions 
each year. This animal is easily 
reared, costs little to feed, takes little 
space and sells at a good profit. 

A rather large number of people 
have started to rear skunks on their 
farms or on a few acres of land which 
is not good for anything else. Like all 
new propositions, it now costs good 
money to start in skunk farming, as 
those owning scentiess skunks want 
anywhere from $2 to $25 apiece for 
them, the difference being governed 
largely by the amount of white there 
is mixed in the black fur. Those used 
for breeders are best which are black- 
est because the market pays most for 
that color. . 


How Skunks Loose Their Scent 


When the operation of removing the 
scent sacks is performed by an expert 
it takes only a few minutes, and it is 
not difficult to learn, not so delicate as 
caponizing a cockerel. The scent 
sacks are not easily cut into when 
removing and all that is needed is a 
sharp scapula or knife, clamping and 
extracting forceps, a hook, probe and 
goggles. Scent sacks are the same in 
both sexes, and can be removed best 
when the animals are young, just after 
the eyes are open. 

Those who are now offering stock 
for breeding purposes selling at these 
fancy figures, of course, are making 
money, but it does not take long for 
breeding stock to pay for themselves 
and it pays to buy the black skunks 
because of the likelihood of their off- 
spring being black. But it is not al- 
ways necessary for the farmer to buy 
breeding stock as wild skunks are 
easily obtained and are good breeders. 
Often a whole nest of skunks is dug 
out and these, of course, with others 
would make a good start. The summer 
is the best time to do this. 

Trapping wild skunks for keeping 
for breeders is another good method 
of getting breeding stock. They are 
gullible, lacking in cunning and are 
easily trapped: In fact, they often 
wander into unbaited traps and at 
other times are caught by a bit of 
meat, the head of a fowl, bird, dead 
mouse, etc, place* on t** pan of an 
ordinary steel trap. 

Bach female should have a separate 
breeding pen, constructed from cheap 
boxés which shou.d be dry. Skunks eat 
meat, fish, insects, bread and ¢vege- 
tables. “oe 





The Cost of a 
Telephone Call 








D® you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 
at all times? 


Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
your share of the vast equipment necessary in 
making a call. 


Your line is connected with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu- 
lators in the country; its underground conduits, 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 


You have the use of switchboards costing up- 
wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and: repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 


How @an such a costly service be provided at 
rates so low that all can afford it? 


Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 
careful economy in construction and operation. 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 
extravagance; and judicious economy is as 
essential to its success as is the co-operative use 
of the facilities provided. 


That the Bell System combines the maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such a: 
servant of the masses. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES _ 


_ One System Universal Service 
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WOOD SAWS | 


gre 

and wear that a wood-saw gets. Strong, 
rigid frames of heavy steel, or of hard- 
wood; bolted, braced and mortised, Non- 
ri boxes—dustproof, non-htating and 
f-adjusting. Shafts df lathe-turned steel. 
Ten styles: with tilting or sliding tables. 
Get Wood Saw Booklet now—also circular 

about theAppleton All-Purpose Grinder. 
Mfg. Co. 652 FargoSt.,Batavia,IIL 


We pay top prices for Skunk, Mick, 


Muskrat, and all raw Furs. Price list 
fret M. J. JEWETT & SONS 
REDWOOD, N. Y. - DEPT. & 





of good mon- 
ey in 2; if 
you have a 
real good 
wood - saw. 





3 Your Christmas 


Problems Solved 


Does your boy like to read or 
study? Is he interested in any of 
the various branches of Farming, 
Fruit, Vegetables, Flowers, Farm 
Animals, Poultry, etc? If so, why 
not present him at Christmas, 
with one or more of the following 
books? It .would be difficult to 
imagine a more useful or. alto- 
gether satisfactory gift. These 
volumes help lay the foundation 
for permanent success. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price named. 
Illustrated catalog mailed free on 
request. 
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Fertilizers and Crops, Van Slyke, 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia ef Agriculture, 
Wilcox & Smith 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


£, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
tinish right; make 

(for men and women), 


@ or Horse hide, Cal 





Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock, 
Wilcox & Smith, 

Soils, Burkett 

Farm Manures. Thorne, net 

Farm Arithmetic, Rurkett net 

Rural tmprevement, Waugh, net 

Beginners’ Guide to Fruit Growing, 
Waugh, net 

American Apple Orchard, Waugh, net 

American Peech Orchard, Waugh, 

How to Make a Country Place, 
Sawyer net 

The Young Farmer: Some Things He 
Should Know, Hunt net 

Vegetable serceaseg, Watts, net 

Mesagoment and Feeding of Sheep, 
Shaw, 

Management and Breeding of Horses, 
Harper net 


Breeding of Farm Animals, Harper, net 
First Lessons in Dairying, Van Norman, net 


Feeding Farm 
Animals, Burkett, net 
The Besiness of Dairying, Lane, 
America, Coburn, 
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315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Conserving Perishable Farm Products 


DTH 


Harvesting the Farmers’ Ice Crop 
BOUT 90% of the farm- 
ers of Minnesota har- 
vest no ice crop, says 
Mr Gibbs of the state 
agricultural society. 
From $10 to $25, de- 
pending of course upon 
the distance of hauling, 
is all it should cost a farmer to have 
ali the ice he needs in the summer. 
Mr Gibbs recommends that cutting be 
begun about the holiday season or 4s 
soon as the ice attains a thickness of 
16 inches. Late cutting usually finds 
bubbles in the ice, which will cause it 
to melt rapidly. 
Working Tools 

An ax, an ice saw. that will 
about $3, a pair of ice tongs, a plank, 
a@ wagon and team are ail the equip- 
ment needed. Cakes measuring 20x50 





cost 


inches are the best size to handle 
when ice is 16 inches thick. If 12 
inches cakes 24x36 inches, These will 


weigh about 400 pounds each and ail 
that two men can-conveniently han- 
dle. About 100 cakes, or 20 tons, is as 
little as anyone should attempt to 
pack. A smaller amount won't keep 
well, and will leave the family short 
before hot weather has passed. If one 
has four or five cows and uses ice for 
his»milk he should plan to pack 500 
cakes. 


Simple Ice House Effective 


Harvesting ice necessitates a place 
to store it. With reference to a prac- 
tical ice house Mr Gibbs said: “A 
building. 10x12 feet and 8 feet to the 
eaves is probably the best size. This 
can be built of most any kind of lum- 


ber and does not have to be-tight. It 
should have a roof that will shed 
water. There should be good insula- 


tion, I have had the best results from 
building -double walls with a space 
about 12 inches wide between. I pack 
this with sawdust or shavings. This 
takes the place of piling the insulation 
loose around the ice. The ice keeps 
better and,the necessity of taking 
away and piling back a big pile of 
sawdust every time I want a cake of 
ice is avoided. A few farmers make 
the excuse that they do not have ice 
because they have not got the saw- 
dust. Sawdust is not necessary. I 
find one of my friends in the southern 
part of the state using clover chaff 
taken right from the huller. It pre- 
serves the ice so well that in the mid- 
die of the summer one can see the 
marks of the saw in the cakes. 
“With a double wall the ice cakes 
should be packed tightly against the 
wall and against each other, lying flat 
and with the surface side down. There 
should be six tiers in order to keep 
well, and the joints sheuld be broken 
with each tier. Usually about a foot 


of insulation on the floor, of the ice 
house and 2 feet over the top. If a 


single wall is used the ice should be 
about a foot away ffom the walls and 
the space between tightly filled with 
sdwdust or other insulation. Do not 
put insulation between the layers of 
ice, as this makes it melt faster.” 


Apple Pomace a Feed Economy 


ALVAH H. PULVER 


Apple pomace as a feed for cattle 
has been seriously proposed by James 
D. Bashford, the largest manufacturer 
of vinegar in Wayne county, N Y, hav- 
ing mills at Marion and Lyons. Wayne 
county cider mills have done a flour- 
ishing business because of the great 
crop of apples, while prices for cider 
stock have dropped in many cases io 
6 cents a bushel. Mills have a large 
output of pomace, which is the pulp 
of the fruit after the juice is extract- 
ed. Mr Bashford; in common with 
the other Operators, offers to give this 
pulp away to farmers or stock grow- 
ers who come for it. 

As to the value of the pomace for 
feed, the manufacturer says appie 
pomace is approximately equal in 
value to corn silage, even though the 
corn be well eared. This has been 
proved by tests and analyses. Four 
pounds of the pomace are equal to one 
pound of hay in feeding valug. This 
also has been proved by tests extend- 
ing for severai months. 

The pomace is easily kept in a siio 
or piled under cover with little spoil- 
age in either_case. It may also be 
drawn directly from the pomace pile 
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as fed, if the farmer has no available 





storage. The material is worth from 
$3 to $5 a ton, as compared with the 
present price*of hay and grain. This 
food is available in all apple districts 
where there are cider mills. He #e- 


lieves in view of the present high price 
of fodder for cattle farmers would dv 
well to consider this food. 

One station reports the use of pom- 
ace as rapidly increasing and that 
many dairymen feed 50 pounds a day 
to an animal At another station the 
pulp has been fed heavily to the herd 
during five months out of each of four 
consecutive years without injury io 
the animals, the flow of milk or the 
quality of milk and butter. 





Modeling Cold Storage Regulations 
The cold storage proposition is now 
regarded thoroughly legitimate, 


as 


contended Charles H. Utley of the 
Quincy market cold storage company, 
before the las meeting of the In- 
ternational ap shippers’ association. 
He touched upon thé unfortunate lack 
of uniformity in the many state laws 


governing cold.storage, and presented 


some ideas of his own regarding what 
might be termed a model cold storage 
bill.g@ These included the following: 
Whatever form legislative action 
may take, it certainly should be uni- 
form in all the states Without uni- 
feormity of laws, great confusion is 
created and the operation of the busi- 
ness seriously hampered, I believe the 
object and efforts of the committee 


sharp distinction between disease re- 
sistance and freedom from _ disease. 
The anti-blight bedns, as it is called, 
is one that will fill its pods and mature 
a crop in spite of disease conditions. 
The college has only a small quantity 
on hand and can distribute them only 
to selected farmers for 1915, who will 
be expected to keep them pure. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


I follow this method in turning un- 
der green manure: Instead of turn- 
ing the,deep furrow at one operation 
I now turn up 4 or 5 inches, or just 
enough to cover the green manure and 
get this crop beneath cultivating tools, 
and then in the open furrow, before 
the next furrow slice is lapped over, 
the bottom of the furrow is pulverized 
by a second plowing. This pulverized 
soil renders the moisture condition 
ideal for quick and steady plant 
growth subsequently. Even if the sea- 
son dry there will be moisture 
enough to carry the crop through the 
dangerotis spell. The old method 
leaves a hard surface in the kottom of 
the furrow the full width of the fur- 
row slice. This improved method leaves 
a furrow in V-shaped form. After it 
has be@n pulverized and the green 
matter turned under, it conforms to 
this shape, instead of spreading out 
in the furrow as in the old method.— 
[R. W. Parramore, New Jersey. 


is 





I find all kinds of help for farm 
work. Some is cheap help even at low 
price, and other men are good help at 
higher prices by the month, Often 
cheap help is the most expensive help, 
and again the highest priced farm la- 
bor is often the least costly. Two men 
may work in the same field at the same 
One will do twice as much work 


task 

















Harvesting a Crop for Ice House 


by the commissioners 


appointed on 
uniform state laws, purity of articles 
of commerce, in formulating a coid 


storage bill to be generally adopted by 
the states should be commended ani 
be given our aid and assistance Rec- 
ognize existing conditions and the pre- 
vailing impressions of the public, and 
manifest a willingness to co-operate 
and favor such legislation as is 
prompted by a sincere desire to pro- 
tect public health, and to secure such 
information as is thought to be proper 
and desirable fer the public interests, 





New Bean Resists Blight 


A new variety of beans has been de- 
veloped at the Michigan agricultural 
college that will resist blight and out- 
yield other yarieties. During the past 
three years the-anti-blight beans have 


averaged 35 bushels- per acre in the 
college variety tests, in which were 
included many of the high yielding 
Michigan * varieties such as Cook’s, 
Boston, Landis, Scully’s, Shoesmith 


and a number of others. In each case 
the best yields of the other types 
made only an avérage of 25 bushels 
per acre. 

The new bean originated in a sin- 
gle seed planted in 1908 and has been 
tested under heavy disease conditions. 
It is the only bean that resisted the 
disease conditions enough to be fuliy 
ripe and to drop its leaves by bean 
pulling time_in 1914, However; this 
bean‘is not disease-freesrand thereede a 


at the other. Farm help that walks 
fast from place to place and that 
keeps busy all the time is always worth 
a premium. Many farm hands loaf 
right along. They could work without 
any more expenditur? of lk bor or any 
greater hardship. They loaf because 
it is a habit, not because the work is 
disagreeable or hard. Some hired men 
really delight in doing an honest day’s 
work. This type ought to be helped 
and advanced to show appreciation of 
good farm help by paying the best 
Wages possible and by giving them 
every alivantage.—[J. D. Gordon, 
Pennsylvania. 





One year I bought a sow. for $20. 
She was bred in the spring and then 
again in the fall, In the spring litter 
were eight well developed pigs which 
were sold for $32, or $4 each. In the 


fall this sow had nine pigs which 
were sold for $27, or $3 each. In each 
instance the pigs were sold after 


weaning, being about five weeks old. 
Upon this original investment the pigs 
brought me $59 in a single year. The 
sow and pigs had the run of an acre 
pasture. They consumed in all less 
than $20 worth of feed. The labor 
was small. Indeed it was more pleas- 
ure than work.—[{Samuel Twiller, Or- 
leans County, N Y. 





_ Where the distance is considerable 
the auto truck is a good investment, 
and especially so where the highways 
are in good ‘repair.. We-are 18 miles 


. 





Amefican Agriculturist™ 





from Rochester and by next f&ll 

state road will be completed so : 
can drive over it directly to the citge 
At the. same time we are enlarging: 
our production of poultry, pork ana 
garden products, and I think we shalp 
use auto vehicles to quite an extentim 
We now have a five-passenger cag 
which we use for business as well aga 
for pleasure, and haul many of thes 
lighter products to and from the town 
I think it quite possible that indivig: 
uals or companies might operate lineg® 
of motor trucks through farming reJ 
gions to good advantage.—[C. -R 
White, Ontario County, N Y. 
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Tile drainage is a method of farm 4 
improvement in which I am very deep ® 
ly interested; in fact, I have made iF 
almost a hobby for 15 or 20 years. My 
father’s interest dates back to 183}q,>@ 
when he began to lay tiles on our old © 
farm. My own experience has simply | 
been a continuation of his methodgy 
and I have laid about 17 miles on ogp 
farm of 1355 acres. Two years ago fa 
doing the work by hand with pick ang 
have been doing work with consider] - 
able success on a larger seale than jae 
hitherto. This method of installing g@ 
drainage system is so much more ah @ 
tractive to the average farmer thag 
the work by hand with pick and 
shovel that many are becoming inter 
ested and taking it up,who would never 
have attempted it in the old way. Consam 
sequently, farm drainage is becoming: 
more general in this section than ever = 
before. Although in this immediatg = 
locality much has been 4ione by hang @ 
in years back, a few miles away, wher a 
it is fully as imperative, comparatively 
nothing has been done.—[Irvin C. Bg 
Cook, Genesee County, N Y. f 
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I have been using muslin curtaing 
in Our cow barns for the last four one 


ed in all of the windows in the days 
time, they can be removed, hung ogy 
of the way and the sun and fresh air 
will enter. Fresh air admitted threugh 
muslin will not cause a draft. Plenty: 
of air and sunlight are needed ip 
every dairy barn.—[William M. Moore 
Salem County N J. 


five years and find them very satisfags aame awe 
tory. - Wherever possible a frame igu “Os 
made of some light material which fitg @ oo 
the window sash. The window is raisegs Du 
or shoved back and the frame with Sam ple 
the muslin on it is placed in the opens ° pie 
ing. This gives full benefit of the™ N 
window for sunlight when the frame , Se 
is not needed The windows can be. ad 
left open at night, the mustlins put in TO] 
and the wind will not blow on the 7% ~ dis 
animals. If the muslins are not needs | co! 
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War Notes and Farm Values ~~ 

The past few weeks have brought 
some very heavy orders to manufage 
turers in the United States for goods, 
to be shipped mto the war zone @f 
western Europe. A number of thessoo% 
developments have been recorded i= 


our market columns, Knitti 
in Wisconsin are now wor 
orders for 1,300,000 pairs 


mills 
on 

woolen socks, and 400,000 sweaters 
go to England and France. Prices 
average $3 a dozen for the socks an@ 
$2.50 each-for the sweaters. But #6F 
the dearth of sheep skins, similar large 
orders would have been placed fF 
Sheep skin coats to go to France. 
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With the bean crop of the United) 
States none too large for normal @0fe 9 
ditions, the shipping of large quaatke = 
ties of pea beans to the Belgian sti 










ferers may have some. effect 
prices here at home. Two ot 
steamers recently sailed with 





1,450,000 pounds of pea beans and ai 
other steamer will sail shortly Witt 
1,000,000 pounds. 









government has undertaken for 
time being to assist in war risk 
surance on ocean-going cargoes. 2 
ing the three mionths, September 
November inclusive, war 
ance amounting to over on 
dollars was written by the bureaiky 
No losses had been paid up to i 
close of this period and there Wetes 
claims for only $5000 worth of 10Sse% 














Heavy orders have been received & 







this country to buy supplies 
British, French and Greek arm 
These include two million pairs 








gloves, half wool, eight million 
of kahki cloth, two million p@ 
shoes and four million pairs of woe 
socks. . Many of these goods are 
to be manufactured. 

















An increase within one year of 
foreign trade of the United 88 
amounting to half a billion do 
the estimate of Edward E. 
chief bureau of foreign and de 
commerce. He builds this t 
a completed study of four mom 
ports from American consuls 


commercial representatives abrOm 
“7 
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Potato Improvement Standard 
proF T. F, MANNS, DELAWARE STATION 

I was one of the government party 
recently making a trip of investigation 
and study of the diseases common to 

tatoes. The federal department of 
agriculture, following the lead of Ger- 


many, has for several years been ac- 
fively at work breeding and selecting 
guperior varieties. Although the task 


is slow and tedious several thousand 
erosses and selections have been made 


and the work shows evidence of much 


promise, 

If one hybrid or seedling in a thou- 
gand is superior to the parent stock, 
the gain can neither be measured in 


the months it took to produce it nor in 
the salaries of the men employed at 


the task; it is a distinct gain for gen- 











Fusarium Blight in Field 
erations to come, Our government 
could well increase tenfold the work- 
ers in this field of potato breeding. 
During the 1914 season the bureau of 
plant industry maintained breeding 
plots at Oaribou, Me, Honeye, Falls, 
WN Y, and in Cache Valley, Utah. 

Slate Inspection and Seed Certification 

After the necessary embargo on Eu- 
fopean potatoes, because of the wart 
disease and powdery scab in Maine, a 
conference was held at Washington 
following the public hearing on the 
Buropean quarantine, Another at At- 
lanta, Ga, during the meetings of the 
American association for the advance- 
ment of science looked toward means 
of improving the potato situation. The 
possibilities of seed improvement and 
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¢ Common Scab 


seed Certification received much atten. 
tion. Several of the states, seeing the 
@feat advantages which would accrue 
from such a system of seed improve- 


SMent, at once looked to their legisla- 


tures for help. 

One inspection standard contem- 
Plates the elimination of weak and 
lw yielding plants or hills; of varie- 
fal mixtures; of powdery scab and leaf 
reduction to a small 


Mwilt, mosaic disease, curly dwarf, rhi- 


» S0ctonia and common scab. Inspection 


MeEulations suggested by the bureau of 
Pant industry provide for three -in-* 
p@pections during the season, the first 
shall be made during the 
Mme of bloom, the second’as late as 
BeEBible before harvest, and the third 
een harvest and shipment. 
The first inspectiofi shall require 





























that all seed planted in the seed fields 
shall be treated with the formaldehyde 


or corrosive sublimate solutions to } 


prevent blackleg and common scab: 
In addition it is reeommended that cut 
seed be rolled in sulphur, More than 
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stroke, force And we will tel! you which type will 
Pump s Gee poms postions ar service conditions, 
ard ou'll eave yourself worlds 





The adjust- 
able stroke 
adapts the 
standard for 
connection to 
any windmill 
or pump-jack. 

Revolving 
bearer top per- 
mits the lever to 
be set and oper- 
ated at any angle 
with the spout. 

Large air 
chamber gives 
steady, even flow 
et spout. 

Nat and hose 


p without 















Internal Blight Infected 
80 hills of blackleg an acre, 240 of 
varietal] mixtures or 500 of weak 
plants, including curly dwarf, mosaic 
and wilt, will disqualify. A single spec- 
imen of leaf roll disqualifies. The sec- 
ond and third inspection carry much 
the same advice. A further restriction 
is that no seed stock shall be sold con- 


taining tubers of less than’ three 
ounces or more than 10 ourfces,* Four 
to eight-ounce potatoes are recom- 


mended as the most satisfactory size. 
New York Has Too Many Varieties 


After making a study of the Maine 
potato districts our itinerary took us 
through northern New York, where in- 
stead of broad fields with a few large 
stones, we found a veritable deluge of 
stones and boulders. The stories from 
Iowa of “buying more land to feed 
more hogs,” has its counterpart in 
northern New York, where “they have 
to buy more land in order to pile more 
stones to clear more acres to raise 
more potatoes.” Stone walls 4 and 5 
feet high of 20 feet in thickness, bor- 
dering a field of one to five acres, are 
not uncommon. Here Very little ma- 
chinery is used. The hill and square 
system of planting is practiced, and 
the varieties are almost as numerous 
as the fields, which is a great draw- 
back when catering to the seed trade 
demands. 

The district about Malone in Frank- 
lin county, N Y, bids well to become 
an important potato distrigt. The dis. 
tricts of western New York and those 
of Michigan offer similar problems for 
improvement, as those in other states, 
viz, a problem of the elimination of 
weak plants, of disease and varietal 
purification work. 
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Although rainy. weather caused a 
slight falling off in attendance et the 
40th annual mecting of the New Jer- 
sey state horticultural sgciety in New 
Brunswick last week, it did not 
dampen the spirits of the many who 
came to the convention, The organ- 
ization has done much noble work in 
the past for horticulture in New Jer- 
sey and this year’s meeting was a sim- 
ilar furtherance of the good work, 
special emphasis being laid on co-oper- 
ative needs and marketing. The new 
agricultural building at the college 
farms was thrown open during the 
gathering for the first time to any as- 
sociation not-under the direction of 
the station. One of the pleasing yet 
novel sights at the convention was the 
platform decoration in the main as- 
sembly hall, which was adorned with 
orange trees bearing live fruit. 

In opening the business session, Pres 
James C. Hendrickson of Keyport, 
N J, gave a welcome to members and 
their friends and called attention to 
the needs and activities of the organ- 
ization. Sec H. C. Taylor of Riverton, 
N J, in his annual report to the asso- 
ciation, aimed at general improvement, 
both internal and external to the so- 
ciety and urged the necessity of bigger 
interests by the members. The receipts 
for the year were reported by Treas 
George E. DeCamp of Roseland, N J, 
to be approximately $4500, of which 
amount $2000 was given by the state; 
and a disbursement of $2200, leaving 
over $2250 in the treasury for future 
projects. 

Following the favorable receipt of 
the various committee reports, a reso- 
lution was passed to increase the exec- 
utive committee from five to nine 
members, seven of which will consti- 
tute a quorum. An amendment to the 
constitution was made to provide’ for 
the change. This action lightens the 
work for each member of the commit- 
tee and yet leaves a large body to 
ai . [To Page 12]. 
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Farm Improvement 
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What a Boy Started 
CARL B, HORNE, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA 


HIGRE are the confes- 
sions of a father: I 
have been away for a 
couple of weeks. Moth- 
er and I took a little 
vacation. We let the 
Boy run things on the 
: farm. Seeing what has 
happened, he evidently kept himself 
busy all right. We got home on Sunday 
night and the next day was washday. 
Well, I went to get out the old wash- 
ing machine and then I found one of 
the things that the Boy had been up 
to, While we were away he took the 
old machine, made a sort of pulley 
which he bolted on to the fly wheel 
and connected up with the gasoline 
engine in the milk house. Now the 
gZaeoline engine does our work, 

I had been turning, that old wash- 
ing machien handle for years, and that 
Boy turned a trick. It makes me mad 
now because of all the hard work I 
have been doing. Mother says it is a 
Joad off her, because when I used to 
turn the machine she had to keep 
drumming me up all the time to keep 
me working. Mother says that if she 
only had a stove in the milk house so 
she could get hot water, the job would 
be complete. Now, the Boy was ready 
for that, too, He knew of a small 
stove that burns hard coal and which 
is made especially for heating water. 
These stoves have a coil of pipe in 
them and the water runs into a gal- 
vanized tank. The stoves are safe and 
do not even heat the room up very 
much, Now that stove will not only 
be an excellent thing for washing, but 
it will be the thing we need for get- 
ting hot water to wash the milk cans 
and other dairy appliances, 

But that was not all the Boy did 
during those two weeks, He picked 
up a lot of old iron that had been 
lying around for years and traded it 
to.a junk man for some .second-hand 
pipe, then he got elbows and fittings 
and borrowed some pipe tools and the 
Boy and a hired man laid the pipe 
from the milk house to the stable and 
he put in a faucet for turning on and 
off the water. Now we have the con- 
venience of water right in the stable. 
I am afraid we used to milk before 
washing our hands, but I cannot see 
much difference, between a woman 
getting up in the morning and mixing 
her bread or getting breakfast with- 
out washing her hands and a man 
milking out the milk that goes into 
the bread without washing his hands. 
So now we have clean hands when we 
we milk, and then if the cows have 
dirty udders and flanks we have got 
the water there to wash these clean. 

This change that the Boy made 
while I was away inoculated me 
with the improvement germ since 
I got back. The Boy says that 
sunlight is a great disinfectant 
and is cheap, too. He says that 
‘each cow ought to have 8 or 4 
square feet of window light. Then he 
says that if the windows are long and 
narrow that the sunlight will strike 
over more of the floor. He says that 
it will throw a ribbon of light over 
the whole floor. I rather set the 
breaks onto that belief at once and 
told him we were not running a green- 
house, but one day we visited a new 
barn that had a great many windows 
After seeing that barn I made up my 
mind that we would put in the win- 
dows if we could arrange them, and 
we did. We have built them so that 
Wwe can use them also for ventilation. 

I never did like to work around a 
cow barn or horse barn, and I have 
just now discovered why. It was be- 
@puse in the cow barn I had to light a 
lantern just as soon as the sun got 
down, or else feel my way around, 
because there were not windows 
enough to let iff the fading light, I 
want to say, though, that a man does 
not have to take a lantern now to find 
the dirty places in our stable. They 
are right out in plain sight. This lit- 
tle improvement of better light and 
more windows was not expensive at 
all, and 6h, how convenient and satis- 
factory the change has been. I am 
glad we took that little vacation. It 
gave the Boy a chance to show the old 
folks how simple little improvements 
are, and how once made they lessen 
the little tasks, duties and labors of a 
farm. 4 


a 





Farming Among the Hills 

E, L, VICNENT, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 

In our town is a farm conducted in 
some ways after plans that might not 
do everywhere, It is among the hills 
and a long way from market. Yet the 
owner, John Green, is succeeding be- 
yond many who started out under 
more favorable ch:umstances, By 
nature the farm is a good one, well 
watered and particularly adapted to 
grass growing. Dairying has always 
been a strong point with the men of 
this vicinity. a 

Little by little house and barn have 
been enlarged and improved to meet 
the demands of the larger crops which 
have been grown by following modern 
methods. 

One feature of the barn is the stone 
floor which forms the foundation of 
the stable rooms, These beautiful 
flagging were taken from a 
suuarry on the place e@ ? laid, in great 


stones 
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On this farm the making of maple 
sugar is important in the spring. Not 
far from the home place another 
farm on which is a fine orchard of 
sugar maples has been purchased. So 
extensive has this part of the farm 
work become that the old evaporator 
has given way to one of much larger 
dimensions. In the season this is kept 
pretty busy. Along the road there is 
a fine row of sugar maples also. 
in the case of the butter, there never 
has been any tPouble to dispose of ali 
the syrup and sugar made. 

As to the care and the products ot 
the meadows, I think Mr Green never 
has sold any hay from the place. He 
believes that if the fertility of the soi) 
is to be kept up, ‘t can be done in no 
way 80 well as by feeding on the farm 
the stuff produced on the farm. Many 
farmers near by have pursued a dif- 
ferent policy by selling off their cows 
and depending on the sale of hay for 
their incomes, For a time they tried 
to keep up the soil fertility by com- 
mercial fertilizer, but today most of 
those farms are uséd up. Many who 
tried to follow this mistaken policy 
have sold eut or been closed out by 
the officers of the law and gone, who 
knows where? These farmhouses are 
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Tyro Takes His First Lesson—Then Dreams 


part, by the farmer himself. When I 
first learned of this floor, I thought 
I would not like it at all because I 
thought it would be cold and slippery, 
especially in wint.r; but Mr Green as- 
sured me that he never has seen any 
frost in his stables, and the floors 
seem to be perfectly comfortable to 
the cows which .tand upon it. This 
floor was put in long before cement 
became popular, It must have saved 
a great deal of plank, which is short 
lived and in many ways not as sani- 
tary as either cement or stone. 

In one other way the methods of 
doing farm work on this place are 
rather out of the ordinary as com- 
pared with those adopted by many 
up-to-date farmers of the locality. Mr 
Green has no silo and says he does 
not want any. He feeds cornstalks, 
but does not store them as most farm- 
ers of that locality do. They are 'eft 
out in the field shocked, until he 
Wants to use them. Then he draws 
and cuts them dry. The cut feed lies 
in a pile until it gets warm. Then the 
Cattle eat it as well as they would 
silage. He thinks there is little if any 
loss in feeding value where the corn 
is put up right. 

The milk produced has always been 
made up at home and the butter mar- 
keted in the city_10 or 12 miles away. 
It has had a fine reputation from the 
start and finds a’ ready sale. Indeed, 
so far as I know it is not now, nor has 
it ever been a problem with any farm- 
er to find an outlet for good butter. 
There are always people in the cities 
glad to get farm butter. After they 
once find a man who can and will give 
them butter to their taste, they are 
likely to cling to him for years. 


today deserted and forlorn looking, 
while that of Mr Green is still grow- 
ing better. 
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which executive matters may be 


referred. 
Talks of Unusual Interest 

Among the many pleasing talks, the 
illustrated address concerning the har- 
vesting and marketing of peaches ‘Sy 
Prof M. A. Blake of the New Jersey 
station created a great deal of inter- 
est. After pointing out the advantages 
of co-operative marketing and explain- 
ing the relation of the station to the 
grower, he reviewed the essential fac- 
tors in successful preparation for the 
crop at the beginning of the season. 
Emphasis was laid on the disposition 
of the fruit, the safest method being 
access to several markets rather than 
only one. Since much discussion has 
come about in the last few years re- 
garding the adyisability of shippinz 
peaches in old or new Georgia car- 
riers, Prof Biake explained that after 
eareful consideration the station now 
advises new carriers under general 
conditions and always when. trans- 
porting fancy or high grade fruit. 

In referring to co-operative market- 
ing, S. J. T. Bush, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern fruit and 
produce exchange of Rochester, N Y, 
said that co-operative success de- 
pends to a large extent on shipping 
facilities. The increase in fruit pro- 
duction in the east has been greater 
than the increase in transpertation 
facilities. Mr Bush was the framer of 


American Agriculturist a 


the recent New York apple law 
his exchange has handled 1000 bar 
of apples under that law. Solid ¢ 
of one variety are of prime importanes 
in securing good prices. Another 
teresting fact is that Mr Bush wo 
not use commercia] fertilizer on hige 
own orchards, with the exception 
nitrate of soda, providing he me 
ample barnyard manure and coyep 
crops. Co-operation was termed bye 
him as a call to reason. ¢ 43 
Cold storage pessibilities were dwel 
upon by George H. McKay, dire¢ 
of the Terminal market at Philadew 
phia. He explained the system 2 
vogue at his ‘market, where the fruie 


and produce are put into the huge col. 


storage plant by the farmers who greg | 
it. : 
conditions warrant, the products gre 
placed in stalls to be purchased dire. 
ly by the consumer. Over 40,000 bar 
rele of apples are now being held iq 
storage, while poultry may be eg 
tered in September and held until : 
price goes up, although Mr Me 
does not believe it pays to store e 
However, he 
holding over Bartlett pears. 

Proper organization of vegetable. 
growers’ association at the start way” 
the theme of a very helpful talk by = 
Prof Paul Work of the New York] 
state college of agriculture. > 
lieveg the plans mature as the sige of” 
the organization increases and the gg.” 
clety should be a small unit rather 
than too large a group. In anothers 
talk, A: M. Seabrook of Bridgeton, = 


As the price and other marke @ 


pointed out profit qn e 


He bee 


N J, told how he raised 75,000 quarts] 


of strawberries on 12 acres by employ. & 
ing an overhead system of irrigatiog, @ 
The price received ranged from 15 #4 
20 cents a quart. 

Speaking upon the advantages : 
the consolidation firms in the west, G7 
B, Bassett of the federal office of mar | 
kets, pointed out that the individugh 


farmer of the east can supply the com = 


sumer with only @ portion of his des 
mand. 


This causes unfavorable com J 


petition, since the western concerns can” 


furnish fruit and produce throughout 
the year. Among the other addre 
were: A talk by J. C. Hendrickson of 


Keyport, N J, on His method of raise = 


ing eggplants; 
the federal department of agriculture 
on The growing of asparagus without 


rust: Horticulturist O, M. Taylor of a 


the Geneva (N Y) station on Straw 


berry culture, and Dr W. C. Deming ulm 


of Georgetown, Ct, secretary of the 
Northern nut growers’ 
who spoke on The propagation ang 
growing of commercial nuts. P 
The attractive display of 325 entries” 
in the 
hibits was the best showing 
made by the organization. Special 
pains on the part of members and 
$500 in prizes made this feature of 
special interest and value to visitor, 
An unusual entry was the collection 


of giant asparagus stalks in jars and 


grown by I. B. Randolph of Somerset] 


county, N.J. The commercial exhibit 
typified several] kinds of power spray- 
ing machines. Various varieties of 
grasses and grains showing the effect 


Prof J. B. Norton #f 3 


association, 


fruit and vegetable prize ex % 


of different fertilizer treatments were ~ 


also shown. 





Supply Pare Water—In winter as 
well as in summer the cow should 
have good pure water. She should” 
not be required to drink water that 
her owner would be unwilling 
drink. The temperature of a 
drinking water should not be below 


degrees. : 
ae 
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Look Up Your 
Subscription 





gq If your subscription has expired oF 
is just running out—renew it now, 
This is the proper time of yeat to @h 
tend to such matters. : 


gq A prompt renewal for one or mom 
years will entitle you, withoutaay” 
additional cos, to ONE of the A: = 
IcAN Grrt ART CALENDARS for a 
described on another page. 


gq Better still, get two hew subseri: 
ers,-each for one year, send 
$2.00 and you may have a whole yea 
credit on your subscription 
paying one cent. 

Also we will send one of the 


DARS to each of the new subse 
ers and you can have one for 








You cant afford to negleel 
this—Send in your order NOT 
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Grange Reports Progress 
‘BH. C. TAYLOR, KENT COUNTY, DEL 
WHE 40th annual three- 
day session of the Dela. 
ware state grange was 
held in Dover last week 
with over 100 delegates 
present, State Lecturer 
Hon Bdward A. Evans 
; of Chelswood, Del, in 
the absence of both the worthy master 
© and worthy overseer opened the meet 
ing. The appointment of the standing 
sammittees was followed by reports 
from the grange officers, including 
these of Lecturer E, A. Evans, state 
chaplain and state Ceres, all of which 
» were referred to the committee on 4di- 
vision Of labor. in the report of Sec 
> Wesley Webb, the number of granges 
& reported in good standing are , 
membership 2329, increase in several 
» granges during the year 186, decrease 
© 126, number initiated during the year 
© $5, total amount contributed by 
S granges for dues $1018.05, received 
> from sixth degree members taken dur- 
) ing the year $349, received from ad- 
? and other sources $324.39, 











~ yertising 

' ‘makines a total of all receipts turned 
Sover to Treas Charles Barker 
© of $1691.64. 

Bee Because of the presence in Dela- 


ware during the past year of many 
gypsy bands, which it is claimed have 
proved a detriment to the farmers in 
> many ways, the grange adopted a res- 
~ glution to request the incoming Dela- 
= ware general assembly to enact legis- 
jation effectively preventing the 
= entrance of gypsies inte the state. State 
Master F. C.-Bancroft gave an en- 
| lightening talk in which he said that 
| the condition of the society was godd 
> asa whole. He reviewed ip brief the 
jammer meetings and field operations 
ofthe grange. Much time at the mee... 
ing was devoted to the report of the 
tommittees On good roads and agri- 
tulture, both reports bringing forth 
lengthy discussions because of their 
importance. 

. The report of the committee on 
ggviculture was discussed at some 
length, being concluded by the adop- 
tion of a resolution, placing the grangs 

» as opposed to resubmission of liquor 

interests in the state, and heartily in-« 
dorsing the organization, known as 
the Parent teachers’ temperance asso- 
elation. 

The following officers were elected 
for the next two years: Master, Frank 
© Bancroft of Wyoming; overseer, 
Herace L. Dilworth of Montchanin; 

> lecturer, Edward A. Evans of Ches- 

\ werld: steward, Robert P. Robinson of 
Wilmington; assistant steward, W. B. 
Cranston of New Castle: chaplain, W. 

| D. Wilson of Lewes: treasurer, Charles 
Barker of Milford; secretary, Wesley 
Webb of Dover: gatekeeper, O. W. 

© Eastburn of Hockessin; Ceres, Mrs 
> Mabel Derby of Woodside; Pomena, 
| Mrs D. T. Mustard of Lewes; Flora, 

/ Mes F. C. RPancroft of Wyoming; lady 

| assistant steward, Mrs W. B. Cranston 
= Of New Catsle 


South Buying Shorthorns 


z A close grasp of the live stock sit- 
> Uation, both from the standpoint of 
| breeding and shippings was manifested 
» atthe December meeting of the Aner- 
' team Shorthorn breeders’ asosciation 
Ditie at Chicago. This would seem to 
| bein a healthy condition, the treasurer 
4 tinge assets of more than $154,- 
An receipts for the past year $77,000, 
|) Penditures $69,000. Perhaps the 
/tiing of most prominence was the tes- 
timony to the effect that increased in- 
Terest in Shorthorns is being shown in 
The South, looking toward a widening 
Witlet in that expansive territory. 

three-year terms of three mem.« 


th 











DP bets of the board of directors expired 























© @8¢@ vacancies were filled as follows: 
- Reid Carpenter of Mansfield, O, re- 
elected: D. s. Combs of Hickory Val- 
1%, Tenn, re-ciected; N. H. Gentry of 
& Mo, aew member. 

ic 








Organizing Farm Clubs—G. J. 
u. farm agent of Mercer county, 
> erganize in the local public 
Soa * System of clubs whose object 

MME he to demonstrate the value of 
| Sell in the county. One club wilt 
Posed of boys between the ages 
mand 17, who will plant an eighth 

. ACTe in either potatoes or corn. 
per club will consist of girls of 


= 












_ 


the same ages who will try their hand 
at tomato raising and canning, also 


tilling an eighth of an acre. He is to 
organize a club of §® of the most in- 
terested farmers who will grow crops 
in accordance with specifications laid 
down by the department of agricul- 
ture. To boost these movements along 
at Athens, the seat of the norma) 
school, a four-day farmers’ meeting 
was held recently, at which experts 
from the college of agriculture gave 
addresses, and Miss Bryson of the nor- 
mal school lectured on home econom- 
ics.—[W, V. B. 


Agents Promote Silo Construction— 
With the addition of J. F. Wethington 
in Cabell county and C. C. Anderson in 
Pleasants county, the total number of 





agricultural agents at work in West 
Virginia is now 2h. Vacancies exist 
in three counties, Several other 


counties will have funds collected by 
January 1, when they will then ask 
for agents. Since difficulty has been 
experienced in securing men exactly 
fitted for the position, appointments 
have been slow. County Agent Van- 
dervort of Wood county reports many 
new silos, Im Agent Zinn’s territory 
Randolph and Barbour counties, near- 
ly 50 silos have been built since spring. 


Farmers Buy Co-operatively—Three 
meetings of farm bureaus were held 
recently in Otsege county, N Y, to pool 
orders for chemicals, resulting in or- 
ders for 105 tons of acid phosphate. A 
committee was appointed to collect 
money and to be at the cars to direct 
the distribution. For this service they 
are to receive 50 cents a ton, As the 
order is finally placed the money is 
dejosited in a bak subject to a sigat 
draft. 





Work in the Keystone State—There 
are now 11-counties in Pennsylvania 
having farm bureaus and county 
managers. Although four of the bu- 
reaus have been in operation for 
slightly over two years, much of the 
work is new within the last year or 
so. Movements are under way to es- 
tablish an agency im each of nine 
additienal counties, namely: Alle- 
gheny, Clearfield, Columbia, Erie, 
Fayette, Indiana, Lackawanna, Lu- 
zerne and Westmoreland. 





Bureau Conducts Contest-—lFarm 
Agent Dunlap of Blair county, Pa, 
réports a successful live stock contest 
-in Catherine township. The local com- 
mittee of the farm bureau was in a 
large measure responsible for the 
success of this contest, which was be- 
gun last May and ended just in time 
for an exhibition of the live stock at 
the county fair. Contestants were re- 
quested to hand in a strict account of 
expenses incurred and the care taken 
of their animals. - Five prizes aggre- 
gating $16 were given. The individual 
was allowed 6@ points, gain 15, cost 
of gain 15, an@ story 10. The one 
having the highest score in this scale 
of points with both male and female 
calves received his choice of an ani- 
mal Winners in the dairy class chose 
Brown Swiss cattle. The winner of 
the pig contest on the same scale of 
points chose a Duroc-Jersey. 


Cement in Farm Use 


In doing conerete work, people use 
a formula best adapted to a particular 
kiné of work. A formula is used to 
indicate the relative amounts by 
volume of each of the three ingre- 
dients. A 1-2-4 concrete is one com- 
posed of one part of cement, two 
parts of sand and four parts of gravel 
or crushed stone. A formula of this 
nature is richer in cement than is 
ordinarily required. For walks, cel 





lar floors, building walls and con- 
struction of like nature, a 1.2%-5 
mixture is amply sufficient. For 


heavier work the proportions may be 
1-6-6, an@ for massive and unimpor- 
tant work }.4-3. 

On a level, watertight 
spread out measured quantity of dry 
sand and on top of this the cement. 
Turn dry with shovel until thoroughly 
mixed—at least three times. Add 
the gravel or the stone, this thor- 
oughly wet, and turn at least three; 
times, adding water slightly after the 


first time. Add only enough water to} 


make a thick mush so that when 
lightly tamped into piace the became 
will just flush to the surface. Mix up 


.- P 
platform 


small batches, one or two bags of 
cement at a time, and to avoid de- 
terioration place in the forms witheut 
delay. The total amount of concrete 
obtained is only slightly greater in 
volume than that of the gravel or 
crushed stone used. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mately four standard formule, giving 
the number of barrels of each mate- 
rial to make one cubic yard. A cubic 
yard is estimated as 7% barrels. 


AMOUNT OF MATERIALS FOR CONCRETE 


Cubic 
Barrels Barrele Barrels yards 
Formula cement sand gravel concrete 
1-2-4 1.6 3.2 6.4 1 
1-2%-5 13 3.3 6.6 1 
1-3-6 1.1 3.3 6.6 1 
1-4-8 0.9 3.4 6.8 1 





Mating Minorca Fowls—I have bred 
Single Comb Black Minorca fowls for 
many years, and consider them su- 
perior to all other breeds. My pens 
measure 30x40 yards. Except when 
making a special mating, I allow one 
male to 10 or 12 hens. In special mat- 
ings I select a pair of the best individ- 
uals and put them in an inclosure by 
themselves.—[S. H. Davis, Ingham 
County, Mich. : 

Why This Drainage Treuble?— 
Henry Price & Son of Hardin county, 
O, state they have a large open ditch 


running through their farm. They 
drain all their tile ditches into this 
open drain. Over these tiles they 
have almost complete crop failures. 


They ask our readers what is wrong. 
Orne man advises to run an S8-inch tile 
parallel on each side of the open ditch. 
If anyone has had similar experience 
and has found a solution, please con- 
fer with the editors 

Timber Dispute—W. R.,. New York: 
At the time of purchasing a farm, the 
purchaser in answer to a question was 
informed that certain timber on the 
farm had not been cut. After taking 
possession, he learned the timber had 
been cut and the seller claims it was 
stolen, What can the purchaser do? 
He cannot do anything unless he can 
show fraud on the part of the seller. 
He should have examined the prop- 
erty. 








MESMERIZED 
A Poisonous Drug Still Freely Used 


Many people are brought up to be- 
lieve that coffee ig a necessity of life, 
and the streng-hold that the drug, 
caffeine, in coffee has on the system 
makes it hard to loosen its grip even 
when one realizes its injurious effects. 

A lady writes: “I had used coffee 
for years; it seemed one of the neces- 
sities of life. A few months ago my 
health, which had been slowly fail- 
ing, became more impaired, and I 
knew that uniess relief came. from 
some source I would soon be a physi- 
cal wreck. 

“f was weak and nervous, had sick 
headaches, no ambition, and felt tired 
of life My husband was also losing 
his health. He was troubled so much 
with indigeStion that at times he 
could eat only a few mouthfuls. 

“Finally we saw Postum advertised 
and bought a package. I followed 
directions for making carefully, and 
added cream, which turned it to the 
loveliest rich-looking and tasting 
drink I ever saw served at any table, 
and we have used Postum ever since. 

“— gained five pounds in weight in 
as many weeks, and now feel well and 
strong im every respect. My head- 
aches have gone, and I am a new 
woman, My husbanda’s indigestion has 


left him, and he can now eat any- 
thing.” 

Name given by Postum Co, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Weliville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum—must be well 


Regular 
bolted. 5c and We packages. 

Instant Postam—is a soluble pow- 
der. A teaspoonful dissolves quickly 
in a cup of hot water and, with cream 
and sugar, makes a delicious bever- 
age_instantly, 30c and We tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about’ the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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IXL Maple Sugar Evaporator 
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Works, Warren, Ohio 
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Farm Women Shun Paternalism 


The people are ‘‘bureaued”’ to death 
now, and we see absolutely no more 
reason for establishing a bureau at 
Washington for farm women than for 
factory women, society women, or any 
other classification you choose. Every 
class in society has its problems, and 
bureaus at Washington will not solve 
them. What means could be devised 
for solving the lack of female help on 
the farm, when it is simply a question 
of there not being any to procure? 
City girls will not work in country 
districts, and all the bureaus that can 
bé .established will not make them 
whnt to. The agricultural bulletins, 
papers and magazines now distribute 
the results of the investigations car- 
ried on in the agricultural line, so why 
duplicate them? 

-Searcely a farm woman in this day 
of broad advertising, up and down the 
Jand, but knows what labor-saving de- 
wices she needs; and without someone 
at Washington telling her. Her prob- 
lem is and will be, if there were 40 
bureaus, how to obtain money so she 
may buy them. It is easy enough to 
tell a woman she needs a washing 
machine. It’s another thing for the 
money to be found. Even the boys’ 
and girls’ canning work is now being 
successfully carried out through an- 
other bureau. That is constructive 
work which enables the boys and girls 
to make money, thereby making them 
better satisfied to stay on the farm, 
Because they will be able to buy some 
of these things desired. 
should save the $200,000 instead of 
turning it over to a farm women’s 
bureau. 





An unprecedented number of heifer 
@alves are being saved and raised to 
bis: 3 replenish dairy herds 
Raising the’ in the milk-producing 
Heifer Calves district around Chica- 
’ go this year. Going 
from one farm to another throughout 
the district it is found that practically 
all the heifers of even fairly good 
quality are being saved. This has a 
large and important meaning. It is 
probably caused by two things: One 
fis the fact that good dairy cows have 
been steadily advancing in price, and 
it is good business to produce them. 
The other cause is that even if a milk 
producer wanted to continue to pur- 
Chase new cows each year to replen- 
‘sh his herd, he would have difficulty 


Congress ~ 


in doing so on acceunt of the rigid 
tuberculosis quarantines now being en- 
forced, and the unwillingness of some 
cow dealers to sell subject to the tu- 
berculin test. The salvation of this 
great milk-producing district unques- 
tionably lies in raising the heifer 
calves and maintaining the herd with- 
out continually purchasing new cows. 
The indications this winter show that 
milk producers already are well start- 
ed in the right direction. 


The Aspiration of the Ages 


Christmas and the home belong to- 
gether. It is out in the country where 
parents and children live free, inde- 
pendent lives that those wonderful 
words, “‘ on earth peace, good will to 
men” have their fullest meaning. Theo 
gracious benediction of * Christmas 
touches with divine love the country 
hearts with a bit more of warmth than 
the city hearts amidst their more un- 
natural environments. The _ greatest 
story of the ages, about the lowly 
Christ-child in the manger at Bethle- 
hem is heard by the little ones on the 
farm with greater awe and reverence 
than anywhere else on earth. This 
gift of God to humanity betokens cn 
influence of love and esteem un- 
equaled, and in the country finds its 
best interpretation and sympathy, The 
old saying: ‘“’Tis Christmas time—we 
may never another,” has healed 
old wounds, cured aching hearts and 
smoothed over neighborhood troubles 
for a thousand years, War worn Eu- 
rope is depressed: our own happy 
country abounds with promise and 
fruition. 

All over the land the Christmas 
spirit reigns. During the passing 12 
months boys and girls have made fur- 
ther growth toward manhood and 
womanhood. There are some vacant 
places in these, our homes; we men- 
tion softly the names of those whose 
empty chairs cause our eyes to fill with 
tears, and where loved voices still seem 
to sound in our ears. But while Christ- 
mas time recalls these sorrows and 
pains as well as the joys, it means to 
each of us a new birth for greater en- 
deavor and more earnes® purpose. He 
whose birth we celebrate next week 
makes each of us a messenger of good 
tidings, a bearer of consolation, a 
friend to the friendless, a brother to all, 
Christmas is a day of giving—if not of 
material gifts, then of sympathy, 
counsel, support. We can give our- 
selves to others in the spirit of Him 
who gave Himself for us. Let us hail 
1915 as a messenger of good will and 
brotherly love to all men, the wide, 
wide world around. 





see 





A plaint arises from the _ seed 
companies that the widely varying 
laws governing their 
trade in different 
states work a con- 
siderable hardship on 
them and keep a lawyer busy all 
the time telling them whether or not 
they are criminals. Two years ago 
68 different seéd laws were proposed 
in various parts of the country and 
at present it is mecessary for the 
dealer who handles interstate trade 
to watch for 16 different sets of regu- 
letions. According to the laws a 
weed may be noxious in one part of 
the country and harmless i another. 
Obviously the need for first-class 
seed is as important in one state or 
in one region as in another and the 
ultimate goal in this respect is a uni- 
form law which will cover the whole 
country, fixing the same high stand- 
ard for all companies and all condi- 
tions. The multiplicity of laws on 
statute books at present was not put 
there, of course, simply to add com- 
plication, but these laws have been 
the outgrowth of the developing con- 
science and understanding of the peo- 
ple in various parts of the country. 
Laws do not lead the public con- 
science, as is sometimes believed, but 
ethey are a very good indication of 
what has already been accomplished. 
The regulations governing seed dis- 
tribution are in just as much a 
mixed-up condition, due to the fact 
that the country has developed un- 
evenly. 


Need Uniform 
Seed Laws 





The relation of the electric or trolley 
railways in rural! districts to the more 
populous re- 
gions is consid- 
ered in a recent 
decision of 
great interest in every siate. It is the 
Boston and Middlesex rate case decid- 
ed by the Massachusetts public service 
commission, which is one of the most 
conservative yet progressive bodies of 
its kind. It holds that rural lines, 


Cities Must Heip 
Rural Transportation 


‘ 


though not profitable as separate units 
of a trolley system, so far as practi- 
cable should be conserved as perform. 
ing not only-an economic but an im- 
portant moral and social function; for 
a probably increasing population, and 
for probably increased use for han- 
‘dling express and such freight as milk 
and farm produce, It goes so far as 
to say that thickly settled communities 
should pay more than the cost of their 
short carriage in order to contribute 
to losses incurred in the longer hauls, 
through the thinly settied sections, 
adding: “But the short riders of to- 
day may become the long riders of 
tomorrow.”’ Our populous’ centers 
profit in many indirect ways from 
street railway lines ramifying into 
rural sections, “The wisdom, justice 
and equity of this position cannot be 
denied.’’ Not only the electric, but the 
steam. railways, should be developed 
in accordance with the same policy 
which is applied to public highways: 
Good transportation advantages are 
well nigh as important in rural dis- 
tricts as in the more thickly settled 
areas. The whole policy of*‘state and 
nation is toward linking up country 
with city—good roads for one and all; 
the main roads to be built first, then 
the feeding lines to be improved, 


Our new serial, North of Fifty- 
Three, which starts next week in this 
paper, is one of 
North of Fifty-Three Bertrand Sin- 
7 clair’s best. 
From the start, you will like Hazel 
Weir, the central girl figure inthe story. 
She finds, on rejecting her elderly em- 
ployer, that his revenge pursues her 
even after his death. The adventures 
which befall her in far northwestern 
Canada, where she goes to teach after 
she leaves her home town, culminate 
in her being kidnapped. From that 
point on till the last chapter, you will 
find yourself on “the anxious seat” as 
to whether “Roaring Bill” will be able 
to make her.love him or not. Read it 
and see. The first chapter will appear 
in our issue ef December 26. 





Governor Willis is planning a good 
start in Ohio. He disapproves of all 
show and glitter, 
wants merit and 
honesty of pur- 
pose to be dis- 
tinctive of his administration. He 
plainly opposes the usual inaugural 
festivities that are always managed 
by, and in the interest of, the society 
snobs and social light weights. If only 
other state executives would do like- 
wise. President Wilson has followed 
the same plan to the approval of 
everybody. When a man is elected 
governor or president he takes heavy 
burdens on his shoulders. He is chosen 
to work, not to be a side show for the 
empty-headed social leisure classes 
that seem more and’more to congre- 
gate in our capitals to consume the 
time and distract the minds of officials 
selected to carry on the public work 
of the state. May Ohio return to the 
days of simplicity in public affairs. 
Buckeye people think they made no 
mistake in the honor they have con- 
ferred on Governor-elect Willis. In 
taking the step he has, the new gov- 
ernor will win further praise and 
every right-minded man and woman 
will thank him for planning his office 
as a workshop rather than as a social 
parlor. 


Good Start 
for Governor Willis 





Even so good a thing as the cold 
storage proposition, entirely praise- 
worthy, provocative 
Cold Storage of permanent good to 
Interests Alert agricultural interests, 
will bear watching. 
Just now an effort is on foot to stand- 
ardize state laws governing the opera- 
tion of cold storage plants; this was 
described in our news pages last week. 
So far, so good; but curiously enough, 
the proposed measure makes it legal to 
keep food in cold storage anywhere 
from 12 to 16 months, then withdraw 
it and place it on sale, properly 
marked and identified. While trade 
requirements usually regulate cold 
storage periods automatically, and 
while doubtless comparatively little 
food is kept in cold storage for 16 
months, it will not be amiss for farm 
interests to watch their legislatures, 
now soon to convene, and to study 
carefully the merits of any cold stor- 
age bill proposed. 


No More Charges for collecting 
checks, when the new federal reserve 
system gets thoroughly established. 
Every farmer should open an account 
at his local bank, deposit therein all 
his receipts, and make all payments 
by checks. 





American Agriculturist ; 


Walks and Talks 
with the Editor’ 
Retiring tothe Farm 


Talking with a farmer the other day 
he made this remark: “I do not seq 
why so many old farmers give up their ‘ 
farms and move to town when they | 
get old. I am 70 years myself. 
about ready to retire. 
retire, instead of retiring from 


Tam 
But when I dg | 
the 


farm, I expect to retire to the farm, — | 


am not going to town and dry up angv@ 


waste away from lack of exercise of 
from want of activity to keep my ming 


Be 


and body busily engaged. a 


I have thought about that remark of 
my old friend considerably since. He is 
right. Among my acquaintances I re. 
call many men who have been active, 


energetic and excellent farmers, who | 


have made a success on the farm and 
who after having won success and con. 


siderable means have rushed off tg ro 


town to idle away the rest of their 


lives. 


what to do with themselves. Insteag 
of really benefiting their minds ang 
bodies, this retirement has been an 
injury, They would be far better off, 
far happier and far better as exampleg 
to others if they remained right on 
the old farm and lived out their tse. 7 
ful lives in the farm harness, 

It is not necessary for such people 


to devote their days to active farm a 


work, but living will be a delight i 
they continue to hold the reins of di- © 
recting, and to do such odd chores ag 
they like to do and want to do; and 
then when they go to town they cag 
jump into the automobile or hitch g 
good roadster to the runabout 
spend just as much time as they like 
on the streets or in the hardware store, 
and when they get tired of sitting 
around they can come back home, 
This introduces another phase of 
the farm management problem ag te 
what shall be done with a young mar. 
ried son growing up in the harneg 
and more and more assuming the 
managerial details of the farm and its 
work. That is a problem which casa ¥ 
be worked out just as well with the @ 
retiring owners on the farm as away = 
off in town. 


Some of them become weary ty @ 
distraction. They actually do not know @ 


and 


I like to think of the = 


young son coming into partnership | 


with his father. I like to think of the 
farm operations conducted as city ene 
terprises. You find there the son oF 
sons admitted into partnership. 


thousands and thousands of Americas’ 
farms the same principle could be ape | 
The son could be admitted te © 


plied. 
partnership. Certain phases of farm 
work could be taken over directly by 
him and he could be held responsible 
for all the details of management. OF> 
again, -he could assume the larger buts” 
dens of farm management, the father 
looking after smaller details, or after 
such jobs as appeal to him. 


, 


On a 


Often certain phases of human a 


ture enter into the problem, rendering 4 
this ideal arrangement more or le = 
difficult. For instance, two families 
may not want to live in the same 
house and there may be but one f 
house on the farm. This can be s0 
by preparing another home, or one 
the families living elsewhere, In maay 
instances arrangements are 
whereby both families live in the same 75 
house and live and work togethen | 
This of course is delightful where all 
the members of a family are congenial 
and work together without hitch, mi 
understandings or trouble. These afm ~ 
questions, however, which must b6] 
handled as the individual! cases intro F 
duce them. I do meet cases frequent? | 
in my travels about farmsteads wher” 
one or more sons and their familie® 
are all working together on the ‘ 
on the basis of a division of proaiee, 
In just what ways these intim et 
home problems shall be arranged cal= 
not be stated in terms to suit-the Tes 
quirements of all cases. Indivi 
eases require individual treatment, 
in general, wherever possible for ® 
children and parents to work 
mingle together on the farm, 
and profit result. Whether this ¢ 
always be accomplished or not is 
other question, but it is the ideal® 
rangement. Where it does obtaif 
can always be commended, and 
tainly there you find no regrets 2 
the old folks of the family that in 
tiring they have retired into St 
quarters and into strange duties. AS™ 
old friend said, in retiring, the | 
way is to retire not from the % 
but to the farm. I commen@ 
thought to all of my older ré 
(c. W. B. 
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eM and comfort. 
orchard, Mr Wilkins runs a dairy, handling the milk of 30 cows, which 
animals are all 
Which have never reacted to the tuberculin test. 
the farm are a row of beehives capable of housing 108 swarms 
Teturning as much as $500 a year, a large flock of hens, 
Chard of 100 cherry and plum trees on hillside land. 


December 19, 1914 


Orange Judd 





Beware the Creamery Pomoter 


._A promoter has been through this sec- 


tion trying to get our farmers to start a 


B. L., West Virginina. 

Don’t believe all a traveling agent 
for creamery outfitters tells you. A 
ereamery is a good thing when it is 
pon right. But it is an old scheme for 
these agents to work up a lot of quick 
enthusiasm, get stock subscribed, and 
gell a creamery outfit at a big price. It 
requires 300 to 600 good cows within a 
reasonable radius to support a co- 
‘operative creamery. Farmers who are 
ynfamiliar with this kind of dairying 
ghould get together, talk over the mat- 
ter. Appoint a committee ‘to visit dif- 
ferent sections where creameries are 
fn actual operation, to study the liter- 
ature of the subject, and get pyjces on 
yarious types of creamery outfits from 
eur reliable advertisers. The latter 
will give you much. information by 
Jetter and catalogs and will tell you 
where you can see their apparatus in 


ativ re ; here are not 
-operative creamery. There ; D 
ny cows here, but we could raise cows 
gnd he tells us the business is profit- 


ywse. Your state agricultural college 
will also give you advice on request. 
Any special quetsions about other af- 


fairs, submitted to this bureau by sub- 
geribers, will be answered promptly. 
Use a little judgment in this way and 
if finally you do start a creamery in 
your vicinity, in will stand some show 
ef being a success. The investment 
also may be very much less than if 
you “swallow bait, hook and sinker,” 
everything that is told you by a wily 
promoter. 


Another Case of Hope Deferred 
The Assets realization and guaranty 
gorporation has broken out again 
with increased activity, to judge from 
the inquiries received. It has been 
previously exposed in this column. 
You have to give to it outright cash 
amounting to 4% of the “loan” ap- 
plied for. Then you pay in 2% 
monthly on the amount desired. 





One- 

~ fifth of your monthly dues goes to the 
general fund, leaving only four-fifths 
ef each installment you pay in that 
foes into the loan fund. 

> That is to if you hope to get 

> aloan of $1000 you first sacrifice $40, 

» then you give up 20 cents on every 


say, 
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this purpose—‘‘How” leaflet No 4. We 
do not see how any reputable farm 
paper can admit the advertisement of 
any of these installment loan concerns, 
A number of these outfits in Texas 
have failed, including the Common- 
wealth securities loan company, now 
in the federal bankruptcy court at 
Dallas. 


Philanthropy and 5 Per Cent 


Wife and I are alone in the world. We 
are getting along in years. We own our 
farm, free and clear and have about $10,- 

« 000 well invested, We have lived in this 
county all our lives, and would like to do 
something that shall permanently help 
on good farming through the years to 
come. Our means are too limited to per- 
mit us to give away our property until 
We are sure we no longer need it, but we 
would like to do something now to carry 
out our idea.—IS. Stewart, Oneida 
County, N Y. 

Why not do this: Announce to the 
farmers of. your township that you 
would like to help them to have what 
might properly be called the farmers’ 
building. It should be carefully 
planned as a social center, as a school- 





house for young and old, as a place of 
meeting for the farmers’ club and 
other rural organizations. Equip ‘t 


with a place for a museum or a col- 
lection of models, methods, etc, of in- 
terest to the locality, an office for the 
secretary, a small library, a basement 
kitchen, There might be some land 
in connection with it. Give the whole 
thing to the farmers’ club, provided it 
incorporates under the state law in 
such form as to be a permanent cor- 
poration, self-perpetuating, and to in- 
clude practically all the farmers of* 
the township, together with the wom- 
en and young people. 

The idea could’ be carried out at a 
cost of anywhere from $2500 to $10,- 
000, ‘The corporation would pay you 
or your wife interest at the rate of 
5% per annum upon the amount of 
money you put into the plant, as long 
as you or your wife live, but upon the 
death of both, the property would oe 
freed of this obligation. Thus your 
community would have the use of 
your money at a cost to it of only 5% 
interest until you and your wife Voth 
decease, and thereafter the property 
would belong to the club outright. 
This would insure you and your Wife 
an income as long as you live, and 

















G. W.- Wilkins, 
to American 
Past 10 years. 


In addition to the 


| Were raised on the farm. The 


S @ollar you deposit thereafter. You 
» May be a long tirhe before those ahead 
Set you get their loans, and a_ still 
j er time before those who come 
~ @fter you deposit enough to enable 
@ to grant your loan. 

This concern advertises “combined 
| SPital stock $1,010,000,” but this 
Merely refers to its_ AUTHORIZED 
Mapital stock. We are unable to learn 
Mt its manager, H. W. Compton, has 
PSY great amount of assets, or that the 
p@eheern has much of any money of 
"Own in the 
@ do not advise anyone to pay 
acy to institutions of this char- 
If they are not lotteries, they 
a be placed under the same 
: Supervision that is applied to 
® and national banks. Each legis- 
Should enact the Hoar bill for 


business. 


Home of American Agriculturist Reader in Central New York 


who lives near Cortland, N Y, has been a subscriber 
Agriculturist for 25 years and a life subscriber for the 

The Wilkins’ home is noteworthy for 
business 


size 
maple 


its beauty, 


from a 70-acre 


high-grade Holsteins 
Other enterprises on 
and 
and an or- 


would enable you to carry out your 
ideas. This is a very practical form 
of help for self-help. 


Sundry Helps 

James Wilcox of 921 6th avenue, 
New York city has failed to answer 
our letters regarding a remittance 
which our client, Mrs J. M, Brown of 
Sugargrove, Pa, has failed to receive 
from him for eggs she had shipped. 
Wilcox is not bonded or licensed as a 
commission merchant under the laws 
of New York, He claims to the state 
authorities that he is not conducting 





a commission business, but that he is ; 


doing business on a net basis, return- 
ing the shipper the market price for 
the eggs less express. What has been 
the experience of our other subscrib- 
ers with this party? One of our clients, 


M, A. Ives of Watertown, N Y, shipped ! 


eggs to Wilcox in December,1913, which 
shipment was “paid’’ for by a check 
dated February 17, 1913, for $23.02, 
which the Colonial bank of New York 
would not pay because Wilcox did not 
have sufficient funds in the bank to 
meet check. James Wilcox would get 
no eggs from us unless he paid for 
them cash in advance. 


Frederick Nugent, supreme ruler of 
Iridescent order of Iris, has been sent 
to federal prison for 18 months. He 
operated the occult fake under various 
names. It is curious how. people do 
love to be swindled by clairvoyants 
and such ilk. Just now there is an 
awful scandal over the exposure of the 
way in which these clairvoyant swin- 
dlers in Chicago have been sharing 
their ill-gotten gains with certain 
police, so it is said. 





N. H. complained of a produce com- 
mission merchant who had not paid for 
a case of eggs. Our investigation 
proved that the merchant had not re- 
ceived the eggs; that the fault was 
with the express company, which has 
since made the matter right with our 
subscriber. We have _ gotten it 
straightened out to the satisfaction of 
our subscriber and the other: parties in 
interest. 


Nature’s Creation is a fake tubercu- 
losis nostrum advertised by one 
Charles A. Barnes of Detroit. He was 
fined $200 and costs in the Toronto 
courts. All publications should observe 
our rule of refusing to advertise such 
dope. 





Northwestern business agency of 
Minnesota requires $20 remittance in 
advance for “listing,” but we recom- 
mend paying the commission AFTER 
they have sold one’s farm, rather than 
before! 


Farm Automobile 








Nonfreezing Motor Solutions 


Very few automobiles are put up 
for the winter compared with a few 
years ago. Better carburetors which 
mix the gas more readily at 
mix the gas more readily at lower tem- 
peratures, the comfort of foré-doors, 
wind shield and top practically shut 
out the wind and therefore the intense 
cold. Nonfreezing mixtures put in the 
radiators relieve all worry about burst- 
ing cylinders, pumps or radiators, 
filling the radiator with a solution 
which has a freezing point below that 
of water, attention must be paid to the 
results which may be expected from 
putting in certain solutions, Calcium 
chloride when heated in a water solu- 
tion has a tendency to give off free 
hydrochloric acid which attacks the 
metals. Kerosene and glycerin attack 
the rubber connections from ratiiator 
to engine and salt solutions have a 
corrosive action on the metals. If the 
radiator is copper, the heated salty 
solution forms a galvanic battery with 
poles of iron and copper. 

About the most satisfactory solution 
is one of alcohol, either denatured or 
wood, The latter has a tendency to 
form formic acid when heated in the 
presence of oxygen, thus corroding the 
metal with which it comes in contact. 
Compared with denatured alcohol it 
has a lower temperature, making it 
desirable for mild winter days. 

Denatured alcohol has been recom- 
mended by the association of licensed 
automobile manufacturers. It consists 
of ordinary methyl alcohol to which 
has been added a certain amount of 
wood alcohol té make it undrinkable. 
This can be purchased at most any 
drug store, or where several car own- 
ers wish to get a barrel it can be got- 
ten at wholesale prices. It boils at a 
higher temperature than methyl or 
wood alcohol and so does not evapo- 
rate as readily. When the temperature 
is around 10 degrees above zero add 
about one quart to one gallon of 
water; when 5 degrees below ad4 
1% quarts to a gallon of water; 
at 20 degrees below add 2% 
quarts. If the solution should be too 
weak and freeze, it will not freeze 
solid and do as much damage to the 
engine as though it were pure water. 
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Above Every Building 


on the farm, in importance and attractiveness 
stands the Natco Imperishabie Silo, It doubies 
feeding profits. Through scores of years of 
weathering it will remain the same tight, unde- 
cayed, uncracked, unwarped preserver of sweet, 
succulent silage. It is fireproof and vermin-proof 
and requires no painting or adjusting. The 


Natco 
Imperishable Silo 
Generations 


** The Sile That Lasts for 
can make. 


© notary Go eat the 

Grst cost of the Natco is the only cost. Furthermore, it 
duces perfect silage, as the vitrified hollow clay tile are 
vious to either ais or moisture, and the dead air 
prevent freezing. C 4 aod 


ok 








NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
Organised 1880 ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Heavy,non-conduc- f 
ting, steel-bound 


convenient doors,safe 

» storm - proof 
anchor equipment — 
the most convenient, 




















Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


They preserve silage perfectly. Com- 
bine best construction, greatest dura- 
bility and convenience. Easy to erect 
and keep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- 
logue, Agents wan ddress 
UNADILLA SILO 00., Box B , Unadilis, N. ¥ 
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Let Your ‘or Girl Have the Advantages 
THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL OF MGRICULTURE 
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MELYAR, 


Six-Weeks’ Course 
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NEW YORK 
Wayne County Market Activities 
ALYAH H, PULVER, NEW YORK 


The activity of Wayne fruit and 
vegetable growers has now  »been 
transferred from the field and pack- 
ing house to the cold storage plants. 
Celery is the principal produce being 
released, apples being held for a later 
market, Throughout northern Wayne 
county shipping records were broken 
for November. ‘From Sodus over 300 
cars were released, divided as _ fol- 
lows: Apples, in bulk and barreled, 
182 cars, evaporated apples 56, lettuce 
12, grapes six, onions 18, canned fruit 
17, cabbage three, potatoes one, beans 
two, and celery 12, One car of covers 
and six of apple boxes were aiso for- 


warded, 

The roduce held in storage 
amounted to 500 cars on December 1, 
divided as follows: Celery, 130 cars, 
apples 300, onions 40, and canned 
fruit 30. The New York central rai!- 
road during November picked up 

cars of produce in its territory 
between Rochester and Syracuse, 
divided as follows: Apples, 1500 cars 
or 243,000 barrels, celery 450 cars, cab- 
bage 316, onions 169, potatoes 153, 
and mixed vegetables 50, 

Onions are still carrying an upward 
tendency. Many fortified holders are 
heping for the dollar mark, The de- 
mand is now the best of the season 
for both the yellow and red varieties. 
Early in the season the market broke 
and many dealers closed as low as 
25 eents a bushel. One Wayne county 
firm will net at least $10, on the 
onions purchased from one grower. 
Miss Kate Natt of Marion is still 
holding her large crop, Last year she 
realized $1.20 a bushel, 

A canning factory in Sodus closed 
last week after a successful season on 
apples. This year the factory was 
completely overhauled and many im- 
provements made so that more fruit 
was canned with less hands than last 
year, Several other factories have 
closed for the season, A warphouse 
in Lyons, operated hy Charles W. 
Coffey, collapsed recently, sending 
$25,000 worth of applies, onions and 
cabbage in a miscellaneous jungle. 
All floors were loaded to the ceiling 
as had often been done before. 

Wayne pomona arange held its 
quarterly meeting with the local se- 
ciety at Sodus last week. Thirteen 
delegates were elected to attend the 
meeting of the state grange in Os- 
wego, February 2-5. A. E. LaRue of 
Newark, a past master of the grange 
was elected delegate at large. A spe- 
cial feature of the afternoon session 
was an address on antisuffrage by 
Miss Louise Price of New York. 


Bureau Doing Good Work 

SYLVANUS VAN AKEN, ULSTER CO, N Y¥ 

Good work is being done by our 
county farm bureau, which has been 
in operation only seven months. We 
had recently a good exhibition of 
corn from the school children. Two 
hundred dollars was set aside for 
this work, $10 being allowed for each 
town, which was allowed in three 
prizes of 35. and $2. The results 
were that 14 towns won the _ three 
prizes each. As the city schools 
could not campete on corn, they were 
given the same privileges on potatoes, 
and six schools of the city of King- 
sten displayed a good interest by 
taking the prizes on potatoes. This 
contest was held under our school 
superintendent’s directions, assisted 
by the several teachers of the rural 
schools and Wallace H, Hook, man- 
ager of the farm bureau, as presi- 
dent and Mrs C. C. Hardenburg as 
secretary. The hoys who drew prizes 
ranged from eight to 12 years of age, 
there also being six girls whoa drew 
prizes, same of them first prizes. The 
contestants were obliged to present 
with their exhibitions a filled out 
paper giving full particulars showings 
that they did the werk themselves 
threugh the season, and thia paper 
was signed by their parents. 

The bureau also recently held 2a 
fair of one week's duration in Kings- 
ton, which proved to be a suceess 
financially and educationally, and 
was entertaining as well. Two large 
flaors were filled with rented booths, 
by both city merchants and autside 
agricultural wares. Entertainment 
was provided morning. afternoon 
and evening by. a good magacian and 
a .company of ventriloquists with 
their talking and walking dolls. 
There were also provided such speak- 
ers as Commissioners Calvin J. Huson. 
State Director of Farm Bureaus M. C. 
Burritt and Nace H. Hook. man- 
ager of the county bureav. At a 
meeting of the executive committee 
during the fair, Mr Hook was re- 
elected ma of the bureau at a 
salary of and an automobile 
provided for his use to get ahbont 
the county more readily. The New 
York Central railroad stated that 
they had purchased four ful) blooded 
Holstein sires which they offered for 
distribution over our counties to be 
placed in tocalities where they were 
most needed to build up the daltry 


interests. These sires are to be placed 
free upon some simple conditions fa- 
vorable to farmers, and to the bést in- 
terest of all in the neighborhood. 
This offer was accepted. 

Much has been done in the way of 
demonstration work among farmers 
and fruit growers in the short exist- 
ence of the bureau, cows haye been 
tested for tuberculosis, and a poultry 
expert has spent some time in the 
county, visiting all who could be in- 
terested and giving demonstrations. 
Much general farm advice has been 
given to many upon several lines very 
satisfactorily, let the good work 
go on. 


so 


Farm School Short Courses 

Although the New York state 
school of agriculture at Morrisville 
has as yet to its credit but three 
graduating classes, it is doing a work 
for the country communities of cen- 
tral New York that is being felt as a 
potent influence in rural! life. One of 
the strong factors of the work of this 
school is its short winter courses, at 
which time the school is able, better 
than in any other way, perhaps, to 
reach the men and women who most 
need help along agricultural lines. 

The short courses at this school 
begin January 4, 1915, and are 
planned to meet directly the every- 
day probems of the farm and home. 
Among the courses offered are poul- 
try husbandry, dairying and horticul- 
ture, and home economies for the 
ladies. Special attention is given to 
the dairy and cow testing association 
work, as well as the strong poultry 
course, and many of the short course 
men who have taken the work have 
been able to secure much better pay- 
ing positions than they had before, 
This year the school has greater 
facilities for handling this particular 
branch of the work in that its new 
demonstration building is now avail- 
able for use in stock judging. 
every line of its work it is conceded 
by the director to be the most success- 
ful year the school has had, and the 
short courses promise to be no excep- 
tion. 


Active Grange on Long Island 
TUTHILL, SUFFOLK COUNTY, N ¥ 

An important meeting of the Suf- 
folk pomona grange was held on 
December 4 to elect officers and map 
out a eampagin for the coming year. 
The elections were: Master, Ezra A. 
Tuttle of Eastport; overseer, Frank 
Wells; lecturer, W. P. Hartman; 
steward, C, W. Strong; treasurer, S. C, 
Hedges; and secretary, Mrs A. L. 
Downs. 

Among other considerations was a 
discussion on the establishment of a 
county farm bureau A canvass will 
be made to further the plan. It is 
said that substantial aid ean be had 
from the federal and state depart- 
ments of agriculture, $1000 from the 
former and $600 from the state, be- 
sides support from the county board 
of supervisors. In order to promote 
the work of the Suffolk pomona 
grange it is purposed to purchase an 
automobile and to have a farm expert 
visit the various sections to advise in 
farm matters. The largest gain in 
membership during the year was 
shown by Yapank grange, which 
started in August, with 33 members, 
and at present has S83. 


w. BR, 


State Capitol Jottings 


The New Yark central. railroad 
company must pay special franchise 
taxes on accupation of the state canal 
lands, valued by the state beard of 
tax commissioners at abeut $000,900, 
under a decision of Justice Chester. 
The decision upholds the cantention 
that railroads are subject to this form 
of tax on state lands over which their 
tracks run, Other railroads will he 
likewise affected so the aggregate 
valuations thus sustained will ap- 
preach 1,000,000, It will add several 
millians in assessed praperty to the 
tax rolls in subsequent years. 

The failure of many justices of the 
peace to turn over to the state 
treasurer fines collected for automo- 
hile speeding and other violations_of 
the metor vehicle law is being in- 
vestigated by Attorney-General Par- 
sons. It has been found a common 
practice ta turn the fines over to the 
village or town treasuries, In each 
case discovered so far from an exam- 
ination of the state treasurer's books 
and from numerous complaints, pro- 
ceedings already have been started or 
will soon be under way. 

The New York state educatianal de- 
partment has ordered the withhalding 
of half the public school moneys in the 
next apportionment from school dis- 
tricts: No 10, the town of Ancram in 
Columbia county: No 6, Rhineback in 
Dutchess county; No 9, Saugertus in 
Uister county and No 3. Somers in 
Westchester county. The reason is 
that the districts failed to enforce the 
compulsory education and child labor 
provisions of the laws governirg 
schoo) attendance. 

The conservation 
appointed William 


commission has 
M. Stearns of 


In. 


Saranac Lake as game protector for 
Essex county. The commission re- 
cently approved plans and specifica- 
tions tor the construction of a dam in 
Frent brook near Chester in Warren 
county on application of Kneeland 
Moore, 


Hops to Sweden—Of interest to hop 
growers is the contemplated Swedish- 
South American steamship line to the 
Pacific coast of the U 8 via Panama 
eanal. This should facilitate the ship- 
ment of Cal, Ore and Wash hops to 
Sweden. It is suggested American 
exporters of hops communicate direct 
with the Goteborg importers ‘ whose 
names will be forwarded. Sweden's 
imports of hops in ‘12, the latest year 
in which complete statistics have been 
published according to Counsel Emil 
Sauer, amount to 1,206,343 lbs, Bava- 
rian hops forming 639,796 Ibs of this 
total. The bulk of the total imports 
came from Germany, only 38 tons ar- 
riving from Great Britain and Ireland, 
26 tons from Austria and four from 
Belgium. The average value of 
Bavarian hops is 54.7¢ p Ib; other 
kinds 36,4c, The import duty is 1.2c. 

Hops Are Inactive in this state, but 
tone of the market is firm. In Cal, 
for the better grades, growers are 
holding for higher prices, On the 
coast on English account some sales 
have recently been made at 9 to 12 
p Ib, 

Very Dry—Wells .and streams in 
Rensselaer Co have been nearly or 
quite dry for many weeks this fall. 
The ground was so dry and hard that 
but little plowing was done. 

Fall Feed Good—The: ground has 
been frozen enough to stop plowing 
in Steuben Co and the amount that 
has been turned over for spring seed- 
ing is not as much as usual, so we 
hope for more open weather. It has 
been a fine fall, but seemingly more 
than usual to do, Potatoes are being 
shipped at 30c bu. Fall feed was 
good, young cattle in some cases not 
coming to the barn until the middle 
of Nov. 

Changing Farms—The snow is all 
gone and we have been. having real 
spring weather in Schoharie Co. The 
roads are muddy and traveling is 
heavy. William S, Reed has moved 
inte Jefferson village in the Murphy 
house he bought recerftiy of the Mur- 
phy estate. James Warner, who has 
worked the Ezra Moxley farm for the 
past few years, has bought the John 
Woodbeck farm, possession given 
Feb 1, 1915. Mr Woodbeck is looking 
for a place in Jefferson village. 
Frank Shaylor has sold his farm to 
Andrew Cole. 

Water Scarce—Water is very scarce 
in Genesee Co, and in some localities 
farmers cannot get enough for their 
stock without drawing it some dis- 
tance. Beans have steadily advanced, 
until pea beans are $2.20-and blue 
pods $2.25. Potatoes are selling at 
the docks at 28c. Farmers who usu- 
ally feed lambs have not been able to 
Set any on account of quarantine. 

Water Supplies. Low—First bit of 
winter which afforded good sleighing 
for a week is over in Saratoga Co. 
Farmers were plowing week before 
last. The fall has been very dry, but 
little rain and cisterns and wells are 
low. Rye is bringing $1.08 p bu, pork 
$11 p 100 Ibs, turkeys 25c p Ib, butter 
38Se p lb and eggs SNe p doz and very 
scarce. Apples are not keeping well, 
Good cows are worth $50 ea. MPlour 
has advanced 24e .p bb! since Oct. 
Buckwheat flour is 90c p 25-Ib sk. 

Big Corn Crop—Have had fine 
weather for fall work in Steuhen 
Co, Nearty everyone who had a site 
has corn left over as it was a big 
crop and well eared. Hay was a 
good crop and harvested in fine eon- 
dition but the weather was very wet 
for harvesting the oats crop, which 
did not yield the bushels per acre it 
usually does. 

Better Care of Cows—There has 
been little rain for the past six weeks 
in St Lawrence Co, and as a result 
inany wells have heen very = dry. 
Alhough the hay crop was very light 
this year few cows are being seld 
on account of shortage of feed. 
November milk sold for $1.85 p 100 
Ibs, at the Lisbon station, with 10¢ 
p 100 lbs extra paid to farmers whase 
stables score 68% or above. Conse- 
quently many of the patrons are 
fixing their stables and caring for 
their cows better than ever before, 

Wheat Geod—Corn crop was good 
in Brie Co. Oats turned out well 
this year but not very heavy. Pota- 
toes yielded well. Spring wheat looks 
fine. Apples are very plentiful, sell- 
ing for $1 p bbl, potatoes are 32¢ p 
bu at the car. 


Coming Poultry Exhibit—-The N Y 
state school of agri at Mogrisville is 
to stage its best poultry show in con- 
nection with the fifth annual farmers’ 
week Jan 26-29. The show is open 
to competitors of the state. A judg- 
ing school is to be a feature of the 
exhibit and will give faneiers and 
utility poultry men a chance to under- 
stand some of the fine points of a 
prize winner. The poultry dept of the 


: 


- American Agriculturist 7 
school will also stage an educationaje 
exhibit. The eggs and dressed pou] 
try exhibited will be especially Sood” 
this year. The six weeks’ short course 
in poultry husbandry will be in ses. 
sion at the same time, beginning Jaq 7 
4. All poultrymen and their friends 
are urged to enter the eompetitiog 
and to see and hear the good things 
in store. 

Horses Cheaper-—-All farmers ig 
Wyoming Co had their crops ~ 
gathered in good season, and much 
fall plowing was done. Grade cows 
are bringing $45 to $50 eacn, while 
new milkers sell as high as $90 each, 
Farmers who are in need of draft 
horses are purchasing them much 
cheaper than last year at this time, 

tural Society—-On Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Jan 20 and 21, '1§, 
the 75th annual convention of the 
agri soc will be held, The assembly 
parlors of the capital in Albany are 
reserved for this occasion. very 
active farmer in the Empire state 
should plan to attend this convention, 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 

At New. York, Dec 14—Last week 
after Monday steers were stronger, 
selling 10@15c higher on Wednesday; 
later ona very dull demand; prices fel] 
off 10@15c on common and medium 
rades, and 25@35c on good cattle, 

eals on moderate receipts held up 
after Monday, closing fairly active for 
prime stock; yearlings and grassers 
declined 25@50c, closing easy. The 
selling range for the week was: Steers 
$6.75@9,90, oxen and stags 6,50@ 7,85, 
bulls 4.50@8.20, cows 3@7, heifers 
4.50@7.50, veals 8@13, culls 5,50@ 
7.00, grassers 4@5.50, yearlings 4@5, 
Milch cows steady. 

Today there were 67 cars of cattle 
and 986 calves on sale. Steers were 
very slow and 15@25c lower, the de- 
cline owing largely to the very heavy 
receipts and iower prices at western 
markets; bulls ruled steady; cows 
steady to a fraction lower. Veals were 
very dull and weak to 25c lower; 
yearlings and grassers about steady, 
with some rather better yearlings of- 
fered than at the close of last week, 
Steers averaging 960 to 1276 Ibs sold 
at $6.75@9.15 p 100 Ibs, including 10 
cars Va, 1008 to 1247 Ibs, 7.70@9.15, 
4 cars Ky, 960 to 1276 Ibs, 7.5 @8.86, 
car Tenn, 1190 Ibs, 8.25, N Y steers, 
1060 Ibs, 6.75, Bulls sold at 4.50@ 
7.25, cows 3@6, veals 6@13, grassers 
4@5, yearlings 4@4.T5. 

Sheep were easy after Monday 
last, closing a fraction lower. Lambs 
after Monday eased off on all grades 
and with a dull demand, and lower ~ 
prices in the west, the market closed 
strong, 25c lower than the opening, 
The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep $2.50@5.50, lambs~ 6@9.73, 
yearlings 7@7.75. Today there were 
6% cars of stock on sale. Sheep 
were rather easier; lambs slow and 
fully 25c lower; early arrivals were 
closed out. Common to fairly good 
sheep sold at 3.50@5.25 per 100 Ibs, 
medium to prime lambs at 8.37@9.2% 
a bunch of selected.at 9.50, culls at 
6@7, Top price for N ¥ lambs 9.405 
Pa do 9.25, Ohio do 9, Ind do 9. t 

Hogs declined sharply 
day, closing Thc lower than the 
opening. Taday there were 2% cars 
on sale, Heavy to light hogs sold at 
7.50@8 per 100 Ibs. Market was > 
steady for light, 15@25c lower foro 
others, —- 

Goed te choice heavy drafters are 
quoted at 83850@400 p head, fair. do, 
800 @825; chunks 2Z5I@2T5; fair te 
good seasoned workers of . the de 
livery type 100@175, 








The Milk Market 
At New York, the market is easy. - 
The demand has fallen off, while the 
supply from the upper part of the? 
state has maintained its level, and it” 
Qrange Co and near by points he 
shown a moderate inerease, The 
dealers are worried again about ¢oF 
lectionsa. The market value and the 
Borden rate of approximately 44¢® 
qt for gfade B in the 26-c zone a 
looked upon as the same. 
The receipts of milk and cream = 
4)-qt cans fer the week ending Det 
12 were as follows: 4 


Susquehanna 
West Shore 
Lackawanna .... 
N ¥ C (long haul ...... 
N ¥ C lines (short haul) 
Ontario me " 
Lehigh Valley . 

Homer Ramsdel! line. 
New Haven 
Pennsylvania 

Other sources 


ee+eeee 


At Albany, N Y, potatoes @@ 
Pp bu, onions 75@SSc, cabbage Bee) 
2.50 p 100, turnips 30@35c pe - 
ples 1.50@2.25, live fowls 1T@E® 
p th, chickens 16@ rag S turk 4 
@WUyc, fresh eges 40@50c Pp S 
butter 31@32%4c p tbh, cheese ® 
15¥%e, timothy hay 18@ 20 
oat straw 9@ 10.50,rye 14@ 15. 
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OMLETAGEOASAC HERE DUE AEH 


Enthusiasm in Ohio 












‘ Never in the history of the grange 
™ ‘gn Ohio has a mfore enthusiastic body 






4 = “of delegates met than at Chillicothe 
» ast week. The grange has been mak- 
© dmg great progress in recent-years, in 
7 the Jast year or two more than ever. 
¥ — For ene thing there is more interest 
ip grange work, in the mission of the 
ag Bm grange; and new granges are boing 
“ formed in all parts of the state. Ther: 
Saaee is more enthusiasm, more activity, 
* more vigor in making the grange a 
= real power in agricultural affairs of 
= the state, Farm ‘rs are realizing that 
' # unorganized they are at the merey 
| of every other interest. They realize 
ig ‘= that only through organization can 
: f they succeed. 
? x In taking action on pertinent prob- 
s = lems of the day, the grange asks that 
—) the agricultural commission law be 


+4 yepealed and that che ‘control of the 
yy ® ollege of agriculture be returned to 
= the Ohio state university trustees, The 
ygrange delared against any law to pro- 
/ vide compensation for farm employees. 
©) The civil service law was declared to 
7 » fe a farce and therefore it should be 
"ae 6hamended to secure the aims for which 
™ it has been created. In making ap- 
propriations by the legislatures the 
» grange feels that specific appropria- 
=. tions should be made by which state 
» peeds may be met rather than lump 
' sums that may cover a’ multitude of 
= improper expenditures. To prevent 
7 diseases being introduced into this 
Es * country, the grange favors sterilization 
> at point of entry of all hides and of all 
» articles of commerce of any sort that 
may be liable to introduce disease. 
In respect to the state board of agri- 
guiture, the grange declared in favor 
of its revival to have general supervis- 
; jon of the agricuJtural activities of the 
3 state; this board to consist of actual 
farmers who are not to receive any 
salary. It favors the return of a board 
sof contro! of actual farmers to run the 
© experiment station. The grange warts 
> an actual farmer to have charge of the 
state dairy:and woodwork. Other reso- 
= lutions were: Repeal of she primary 
“me election law: exclusion of teachers 
= from the operation of the workmen's 
7) compensation law: take the funds 
from the local school districts and re- 
"3 turn them to the units from which 
"Me they were taken 
: The officers elected are as follows: 
4 © T J. Taber of Barnesville, master: ©. 
eet. Price of Warren, overseer; M*s 
"Harriet Dixon of Piqua, lecturer; W 
of Mt Gilead, stewar1: 
of Glenford, assistant 
>seward: Mrs E. L. Nullen of Jeffer- 
= gon, chaplain; O. J. Demuth of New 
We Philadelphia, treasurer: Eugene Cranz 
[a of Ira, secretary; W. H. Whaley of 
Montpelier, gatekeeper: Mrs J. H. 
me «(Sheets of Canton, Pomona; Mrs H. 
Same «6Detwiler of Basil, Flora: Mrs Anna 
Weaver of Ashville, assistant lady 
a steward; F. C. Laylin, member of ex- 
ae «ecutive committee. Elyria was chosei 
» a8 the next year’s meeting place. 


es The Spirit That Loses 


% it 
re ate 
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thy rg 


. 3 8. Cresswell 
[ae W. Caldwell 





ee, _Anine-mile drive through a certain 
= #ettion of Ohio where many of the 
| farms are abandoned and the build- 
(See Mes becoming dilapidated, showel 
ee: > only three or four bright spots in the 
| Shape of as many well-kept and pros- 






= Perous looking farm homes. The own- 
» *t of one of these plaees, who hap- 
~~ pened to be the driver, was asked th's 
Gestion: “Why are there so many 





Tin-down farms in this community? 
You have good buildings and one or 
tWo of your neighbors seem to be pros- 
Bering, but the majority of farms are 
Sidently deteriorating. Is not the 
®il just as good on these as it is on 
‘Yours?"’ “Just gzood,.”” was the 
owners don’t care and 
That was the truth of the 










as 









ee A few were making use of the 
Swealth which others were ignoring. 
y Man who made the reply had 





: lime and had a good stand of al- 
> flfa. He been growing alfalfa 
oe 8eVeral vears and yet his neighbors 
: it could not be grown successfully 
lat pdrt of the state. A good herd 
ioistein cattle was kept on the 
Two silos furnished an abun- 
fF of succulent feed during the 
etmonths. Thus, in a community- 
fe three-fourths of the farmers 
Milling to sell their farms be- 





has 








at 
Pon. 















" and 





cause they thought they were not 
profitable, this man was showing that 
the “Don't care and don’t try” spirit 
is directly responsibie for many fail- 
urey He was demonstrating that the 
man who 'owns and works the soil is a 
greater factor than the soil itself. 


Northwestern Ohio Farm Notes 
r, PY. STUMP, VAN WERT COUNTY, O 
Stalk corn is about all out and the 

shock corn pretty well so. Much 
corn has been marketed mostly at 
from 68 to 72 cents a hundred. This 
county had a good ciover seed crop 
and price is fair though local buyers 
Pay usually about $2 a bushel, re- 
cleaned, under Toledo quotations. 
There is practically ne movement of 





live stock over our highways at 
present. Many who. had planned 
public sales called them off; these 


people are hoping to be able to g9 
ahead with them, beginning next 
week. Horses are much lower, it is 
thought only temporarily. Very 


likely spring will find but few to spare 
beyond those needed by 
bors for farm and other 
The wheat acreage planted 
siderably in excess of ihe 
amount. This’ will probably 
largely deducted from the 1915 
acreage, 

In spite of the very large increase 
in amount of spraying done in the 
Past three of four years, great dam- 
age by the scale is becoming more 
and more apparent, and it is beinz 
_recognized as certain that the amount 
and efliciency of ‘our spraying must 
be greatly increased if we are to keep 
our fruit trees alive. 


Midwinter Fair a Success 


The midwinter agriculttral 
domestic science fair at the 
grounds in Van Wert, November 
and 2S, was a very decided success, 
though. of course, there is room for 
many and decided improvements, 
which will undoubtedly be made. 
The management, which has built up 
in one of the small counties of the 
state “the best county fair in Ohio,” 
maintained this distinction for 

than -a quarter of a centurr, 


local use. 
was con- 
usunt 
he 
oats 


and 


fair 
7 


more 


our neigh- _ 


Empire State Activities 


all the time increasing its lead, can 
be depended upon to build up this 
midwinter fair and make it the best 
of its kind in the land. 


Steam and gasoline ditching 
machines are kept busy whenever 
the. land is fit to work at all; and 
aiso still some tile are being put in 
by hand. The past season, with its 
extremely heavy rains, sandwiched 
between disastrous drouths, showed, 
as rarely before, the certain benefits 


of thorough tiling and pointed out the 
spots in supposedly well drained 
fields, where more tile would have 
paid. 


Silage 14 Years Old—oO. W. Righter, 
an Indiana farmer, reports that he 
placed well matured corn in a con- 
crete silo 14 years ago and emptied 
the bottom of the silo the past July. 
Mr Righter says the only difference 
he was able to detect between the 
14. and the one-year-old silage was 





that the former was siightly more 
acid than the latter. The cattle ate 
old and ,new silage alike. Avery 


important fact in connection with the 
silage keeping so well is that the 
corn was ripe when it was placed in 
the silo. Incidentally the silo was a 
homemade one, the base of which \.as 
5 feet below the surface of the group’ 
line. Such a cons _ruction with macure 
corn well packed would almost insure 
good silage for several y.ars. 





Grange Activity—During the 1 
months ending October 1 4 new 
granges have been organized and 28 
old granges reorganized. Of the new 
granges organized Kansas leads with 
GS, followed by 57 tn Nebraska, 55 in 
Ohio, 38 in Pennsylvania, 36 in New 
York, 28 in Washington and 26 in 
North Dakota. Other states are as 
follows: South Dakota 19, Oregon 18, 
Idaho 16, Michigan 19, Montana 16, 
Massachusetts 13, Wisconsin 13, Colo- 
rado 13, California eight, Indiana 
eight, West Virginia and Wyoming 
each, six, Maryland and Maine four 
each, and one each in Connecticut, 
Idaho, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Minnesota. 


Gardeners Hold Sway—Gardeners 
and managers of large estates were in 
session in Philadelphia, Dec 9-12, from 
all parts of the country, attending 
the annual convention of the national 
assn of gardeners. Lectures, the dis- 
eussion of questions of horticul- 
tural technique and an exhibition of 
rare plants and seedlings featured the 
convention. 


Doctor Becomes Apple Specialist 


Few young men have been so long 
or so well known as Dr F. H. Lattin, 
or in so many 
different roles. 
As a boy he be- 
came prominent 
because of his 
naturalistic 
tendencies; not 
only was he a 
collector of nat- 


ural history 
specimens, but 
by becoming 


headqu arters 
for such things 
and by advertis- 
he became 
known all over 
the country and 
in many foreign 
countries. He 
rarely now attends a gathering of 
horticulturists or scientists without 
meeting people who had dealings with 
him while he was still a boy. 

His early training in collecting has 
followed him through life, though now 
he is more interested in collecting 
decrepit orchards and farms and con- 
verting them into profitable invest- 
ments, One of the most notable ad- 
dresses ever delivered before the New 
York state fruit growers’ association 
was his record of achievements up td 
and including 1911 in these orchards. 
As a result thousands of old orchards 
have been reclaimed. 

Since he began orchard work in Os- 
wego county, general farm real estate 
has increased in value 25 to 50% and 
frvit lands 50) te 100% because of his 
reclamation work. From being in an 
a»ondoned and neglected section of the 
state when he went there, property is 
in active demand and newcomers are 
arriving almost daily. At the state 
fair in 1911 the extensive display of 
fruit made by the state in the public 
utilities building was from his Oswego 
ecunty orchards, In 1912 the 300 boxes 
of apples at the New York iand show 
were from these same orchards. Last 
fall at the state fair the leading prize 
for barreled apples was won by these. 
orchards and again at the Rochester 
exhibition they secured first prize for 
collections of market, commercial and 
dessert varieties. 

For years Dr Lattin has been promi- 





DR FP. 


lt. LATTIN 


nent in connection with the work cf 
the Orleans county agricultural and 
the Orleans county fruit growers’ asso- 
ciations as weH as the Oswego county 
fruit growers’ association. At the last 
session of the western New York hor- 
ticulturol society he was elected one of 
the vice-presidents. In the affairs of 
the New York state fruit growers’ as- 
sociation he has taken an active part 
for five or six years, last year being 
chairman of two prominent commit- 
tees. All of these official and semi- 
official positions he has occupied be- 
cause of his thoroughly efficient 
orchard work. 

His bearing orchards cover 100 acres 
and the newly pla ted ones 150 more. 
Of apples alone his orchards produce 
5000 barrels annually, but he expects 
a still larger crop this fall. He ships 
anything from a peck to a carlot, thus 
reaching all classes of buyers, 


Up-State Farm Jottings 

CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 
For the small tuition fee of $1 local 
farmers will have the benefit of at- 
tending an extension farm school at 
Ft Plain, Montgomery county, Decem- 
ber 4-18. All-day sessions will be 
held during the time, besides two 
evening sessions. Many farmers have 
done more plowing since the thaw 
than previously. It looks now as if 
all the plowing would all be done and 
farmers say the grornd breaks up 
easily. The market in Schenectady 
and Montgomery counties were 8s 
filed with chickens and geese that 
several raisers were unable to sell 
their produce prior to Thanksgiving 
thus che Christmas market promises 
to be better filled than last year. 
Unfavorable weather conditions have 
resulted in few catches for trappers 
of*eastern New York. Together with 
the present low price for furs few 
are trapping. Several auctions are be- 

ing held in Montgomery county. 
Atea recent election of officers of 
Schuylerville, grange No 82S, the fol- 





lowing were chosen: Master, F. H. 
Bean;. overseer, A.C. Lottridge; lec- 
turer, Mrs H. C. Peck; steward, Sur- 

W. S. Ostrander; assistant- 


rogate 

steward, W. H. Leggett; chaplain, 0. 

D. Towne; treasurer, I. J. Wright; 
, Mrs i. Z- Wright; gate- 


17 


keeper, W. T. Smith; lad? assistant 
steward, Mrs W. T. Smith; insurance 
director, E. Rugg; Ceres, Mrs J. H. 


Vanderwerker; Flora, Mrs W. H. Leg- 
gett; Pomona, Mrs W. H. Bean. 

The recent poukry show at Giovers- 
ville in Fulton county surpassed the 
one held there last year, not only by 
its larger entry list, but also by the 
greater number of classes entered. 


Much interest was maintained in the 


Cornell exhibit and the instrucive 
lectures and demenstrations of Prot 
Hurd in connection with it. Master 


John Holmes of the Saratoga pomona 
grange, Supervisor Smith and Pr Hol- 
lister have been appointed by the 
grange to ask the county supervisors 
to esitblish a Saratoga county farm 
bureau, Members of the grange have 
foun-vut that a tax of 5 mills on each 
5i0U of assessed valuation will finance 
sucn a bureau. 

Mlauy farmers are behind with their 
piowing on account of the unusual 
freeze and bl.zzard before Thanksg.v- 
ing. There has been such a scarcity 
of water in eastern New York that 
faimers had to drive their stock long 
distances in many cases to water 
them. The melting snow has some- 
What relieved the situation, although 
the matier is still serious. The places 
and dates for faimers’ institutes in 
Montgomery, Schenectady and Sara- 
toga counties are: Maha, December 
19; Clifton Park Center, December 
20; Duanesburg, December 28: Pat- 
tersenville, December 29; Glenville, 
December 30; Galway, February W3: 
Minaviile, February 24; Glen, Febru- 
ary 25; Charleston Four Corners, Feb- 


ruary 20; Canajoharie, February 27; 
Freybush, March 1; St Johnsville, 
March 2; and Schuylerville, March 


23-25. 
Opposes Contract Mail System 


The recent acheme of Postmaster- 
General Burleson to let the rural mail 
service by con -ract is unfair to rural 
carriers. Should the scheme become 
a law, the present carriers would lose 
their positions, as, with their earning 


capacity, they could not afford te 
work for less money than they are 
receiving, considering the heavy ex- 
pense in giving good service. The 


contract system would attract persons 
having the least personal fitness for 
performing the duties of carrier. 
Men with education and ambitious 
energy could not afford to compete 
for so small an amount as could lower 


Classes that do not have the neces- 
sary qualifications for making suc- 
cessful carriers. Besides, under the 


proposed system, the contractor would 
do no more than he was actually com- 
pelled to, since his only object would 
be to make the most money he could 
at the least expense. 

The present salaried carrier is prac- 
tically always accommodating. He 
wants his position and is willing to 
literally go out of his way to be of 
service. The proposed system would 
give the postmaster-general power to 
reject any or all bids, in this way 
making a political loop-hole for party 
grafters. The bill provides for no 
specified time that a contractor must 
serve and so a permanent position 
is not assured. Therefore, a con- 
tractor could not be expected to invest 
in proper equipment. It permits, 
however, that the contractor can dis- 
continue his contract on a month's 


notice; this would make many va- 
cancies during the winter which 
could not be filled except at high 
wages. 





Stormy Time for Free Markets 


Free markets are having a hard 
time in New York city. Organized 
interests and their spokesmen have 
rallied in opposition and have carried 
their protests to the board of alder- 
men. Before a public hearing last 
week by the aldermanic committee 
on markets, a large crowd, inclucing 
at least 150 women, many of whom 
are prominent in civic Hfe, women’s 
clubs and economic leagues, argued 
for and against the city’s free mar- 


kets. 

The women and a great many 
others favor the markets, but the 
butchers, grocers and retall deaters 
oppose the scheme now on trial. The 
chief speaker against free markets 
was ,Comptroller Prendergast, who 


the stand that these markets 
are illegal. He threatens that if the 
aldermanie committee ilegalizes the 
market he would exercise his right as 
comptroller to regulate the stands and 
spaces, and fix rents for the stalls. 
Pres Marks of the borough of 
Manhattan, who is the chief sponsor 
for these markets, defended them on 
the ground that they were helping te 
solve the high cost of living, and 
their success was their justification. 

Lined up with Prendergast in op- 
position to the markets was ex-Alder- 
man Schloss, a butcher, and Jacob 
Bloch, who runs a chain of butchers 
The discussion showed two distinct 
classes; retailers on one hand, op- 
posing the raarkets, and women, con- 
suming leagues and other consumers 
in favor of the markets and of ex- 
tending their number to ali parts of 
the city. . 
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How Best to Market Crops. 
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Shipping Potatoes to South America 


Exports of potatoes from the United 
States are valuable sentimentally and 
at times stimulate the general market 
a bit. The actual outward movement to 
foreign countries is triflang one year 
with another, considering the heavy 
volume of the domestic crop. Annual 
exports average less than two million 
bushels out of an anuual crop of 350 
millions or more. 

Conditions are somewhat different 
this fall, with enough potatoes moving 
out, particularly to South American 
countries, to attract favorable atten- 
tion. No official figures later than Sep- 
tember are available, exports. that 
month being 280,000 bushels; for nine 
months ended September 30 exports 
1,763,000 bushels. Better still, consid- 
erable quantities have been shipped to 
South America during October and 
November, according to recent invesii- 
gation made by this paper. 

New York city is the chief point of 
export; about 10 dealers are here 
equipped for the business, the trade 
this fall proving greater than perhaps 
ever before, due to war in Europe pre- 
venting shipments therefrom, espe- 
cially Belgium. Most of the potatoes 
now being exported from the United 
States go to Brazil and Argentina. 
One New York concern has been ship- 
ping 10,000 to 15,000 bushels weekly, 
and others similar quantities, The new 
crop in the southern hemisphere, how- 
ever, will be available in a few weeks, 
interfering with our export. trade. 
These shippers are hopeful that not 
alone substantially larger eXports are 
to be recorded this fall; but that the 
United States may permanently build 
up a potato trade with South America, 
possibly wresting that from the con- 
tinent of Europe. 


POTATO CROP AND MARKET 


At a recent meeting of the Wis po- 
tato growers’ assn, Pres J. W. Hicks 
warned the growers that Ida and some 
other states are planning to enter Wis 
potato market and capture the busi- 
ness. Mr Hicks said that Wis pota- 
toes sold at 40@50c in carload lots 
in Chicago on Oct 31, while Ida tubers 
sold at 35c p pk in the same market. 
The reason for Ida high price was that 
and tubers were ripe, sougd and clean, 
and although ungraded, efficient sales- 
men insisted Ida potatoes were good 
and proved it by seeking a higher 
price 

Buyers of potatoes in Maine are 
Paying around 75dc p bbl and growers 
claim it costs them about S0c p bbl to 
produce the tubers. Thus the price 
brings an actual loss to the grower. 
Many of the Maine farmers depend 
upon the sale of potatoes in November 
to settle their fertilizer bills. 

Potatoes are selling for 30c p bu. 
Very few coming in.—[E. H., Brook, 
Me. 

The potatoes are selling at 28c a bu 
and are not moving freely. Potatoes 
are rotting badly.—[A. G., Iola, Wis. 

At New York, potatoes are in mod- 
erate demand and dragging at irregu- 
lar figures unless. strictly choice. 
Sweet potatoes are firm if fcy. Ber- 
muda potatoes are quoted at $4@6 p 
bbl, Me 1.50@1.90 p 180 Ibs, New 
York do, Jersey 1.25@1.50 p bag, Va 
late crop 1@1.40 p bbl or bag, Jer- 
sey sweet potatoes 2.50@3.25 p bbl 
or 1@1.50 p bskt, Md and Va 1@3 
p bbl. 


At Chicago, 





the potato market is 
dull and uncertain. Values, however, 
are without material change and 
prices range from 30@45c p bu on 
poor to fey stock. The bulk of receipts 
range from 35@42c. 


THE APPLE MOVEMENT 


Apple exports from Atlantic ports 
for the week ended Dec 5, with com- 
parisons, figures in barrels, follow: 


ATLANTIC EXPORTS WEEK ENDING DEC 5 
To Liver- Lon- Glas- Man- Vari- 

pool don gow chester ous 

— 11,648 _> 

_ 4,000 
17,272 _ 





Total 
31,724 
19,043 
36,954 

855 
19,884 


108,460 


Wk’'s to’ls 58,519 16,166 17,272 12.503 
*104,589 


Last year 59,295 14,392 19,802 6,589 
totals 518,106 258,547 311,499 89,329 84.086 1,261,558 
Last yr. . 433,539 228,617 272.808 14,903 57,385 1,161,196 

“Includes 2612 to Hamburg. 

The apple movement to market 
from the Yakima ‘valley, Wash, is 
taking on larger volume again. Price 
range is from 80c@$1.25 p bx, the lat- 
ter being for extra fcy stock of the 

The present rate of freight on ap- 


1,899 


ples..from- Boston to. Liverpool. .is..3. - 


shillings 6 pence (S4c) plus 5% pri- 
mage or between SS and 90c. 

At New York, demand for apples is 

moderate, strictly fey fruit not being 
plentiful and the market firm. Jona- 
than is quoted up to $4 p bbl, MclIn- 
tosh 4.25, Spitzenberg and Snow 
3.25, King 3.50, Ben Davis 2.25, Bald- 
win Hubbardston .2.50, common 
barreled apples 1@1.50. 
. At Chicago, western: box apples are 
selling a little better, Delicious being 
quoted at $1.50@2.50 p bx, Jonathan 
1.25@1.75, Grimes Golden 1.25@1.50, 
King David 1@1.35, Spitzenberg 1.50 
@1.75, Stayman and Winesap 1@1.40, 
The bulk apple season is practically 
over. Trade in barrel stock is fair, 
prices ranging from 1.75@3.50 


2.75, 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehousé, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When solid in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. Retail prices may be 10 to 33% 
higher. 

Beans 
York, beans 
although there 
Demand for pea 
beans has not enlarged much, quo- 
tations ranging from $4.50@4.60 p 
100 lbs for choice, marrow 4.50@6.40, 
white kidney 7.15@7.25, red 5.40@ 
5.50, yellow eye 5.15 @ 5.25, lima 
5.90 @ 6. 

At Chicago, 
continues firm. 


moving 
is less 


At New are 
rather slowly, 


pressure to sell. 


the market for beans 
Demand ,for domes- 


ing continues low. Cold storage 
figures made public recently show 
that the eggs held on Dec 1 were 
100,000 cases less than in 1912, which 
was not a good year. 

China is shipping frozen eggs to 
Europe. Recently 63,238 cases passed 
through the Panama canal and to 
New York where the shells will be re- 
moved and the eggs reshipped to 
Europe for consumption by the armies 
in the field. 

At New. York, receipts of southern 
and western eggs continue lighteand 
the proportion of high quality small. 
Fresh eggs quoted as firsts to extras 
range from 38@44c p doz, refrigera- 
tor stock 26@30c, hennery' eggs 
40 @ 60c, 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, all grades of hay are 
Steady to firm, medium grades rather 
quiet. Prime timothy in large bales 
is quoted up to $22.50 p ton, No 1 
21.50, clover 18@20, alfalfa 17@22, 


The Money Market 


Personal checks now pass without 
charge for collection in.the New Eng- 
land and middle states. In due time 
this principle will apply throughout 
the United States, probably. Interest 
rates were generally easy. at all 
financial centers, 

RESERVE BANKS DISCOUNT RATES 
90 ( 90 
days 
Atlanta ......§ 
Richmond ....5% 
Minneapolis ..5% 
Kansas City ..6 
Dallas 
S Francisco .. 


Poultry 
At New York, the live poultry mar- 
ket continues active and prices are 
well maintained. Supplies of dressed 
poultry are not considered burden- 
some and occasionally small lots of 


New York .... 
Philadelphia .. 
Boston 5 
Chicago 

St Louis 
Cleveland 


fey turkeys are quoted at an advance. ° 


Live poultry—Chickens 11@13c p 1b, fowls 12@14c, 
roosters 8@l0c, turkeys 11@13c, ducks 12@lic, geese 














Wonderful Cow with a Wonderful Record 


This is Polly Posch, 
of Chester, N Y. 
test and yielded 34.6 
for the same period 
per cent. During a 
2867 pounds of milk. 


tic of various kinds is moderate. 
Hand-picked pea beans, common to 
choice, are quoted at $2.40@2.75 p bu, 
red kidney 3.25@3.50, brown Swedish 
2.75 @ 3.25. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, the dried fruit mar- 
ket rules firm. For Jan and Teh 
delivery, state apples sell at 6c p Ih 
for prime, chops 114c. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, pears are selling slow- 
ly, grapes dull and weak, cranberries 
steady. 

Seckle pears $3@5 p bbl. u and Anjou 
3@4.50, Sheldon 3@5.50, Duchess 2.50@3, Kieffer 
1.50@3, Concord grapes 1@1.25 p 10-bskt cra, Niagara 
1.25@1.75 p case, Black grapes 8@12c p 4-Ib beskt, 
Jersey cranberries 3.50@4.25 p bbl 

Eggs 

The demand for refrigerator eggs 
for export has been practically nil so 
far this season but the trade seems to 
believe that later on the prosrect will 
be better. Recently the Russian gov- 
ernment consented to allow éggs ‘to 
g0 forward to England through 
Sweden and Norway. Thus will! be 
sated a part of what might have .heen 
a demand for eggs from the @ S&S. 
Exporters of eggs are partly to blame 
for the lack of demand by foreign- 
ers for Americayg eggs: The cases in 
which eggs have been shipped have 
also been so fragile that a large per- 
centage of the shipment was smashed. 
Nothing has. happéned of late to en- 
courage the holders of storage eggs 
and the. level. at -which- they -are-self- 


Clairgea 


a noted Holstein owned by Harry B. Davis 
After being milked for 50 days, she was put under 
pounds of butter in seven days. 


was 700 pounds. 
30-day test she made 130.6 pounds of butter from 


Her milk yield 


Her butter fat average is 3.95 


Fresh killed—Dry packed turkeys 15@28e, 
chickens 14@25c, ice» packed 12@ifc, dry packed 
fowls in boxes 12@17c, roosters 10@13c, ducks 10@ 
lfc, squabs 1.50@4.25 p doz. 

Wool 

The differences between. domestic 
manufacturers and growers of wool 
over England’s export embargo Las 
reached the acute stage. Washington 
authorities have been advised by an 
official of the American wool growers’ 
assn that the latter wants the admin- 
istration to co-operate with Great 
Britain in an attempt to have the em- 
bargo continued on shipments of wool 
from Australia. The protest estimates 
that as wool growers were obliged to 
accept free raw wool in the last tariff 
revision they should not now be denied 
this temporary encouragement in the 
way of a supporting factor to the 
markets. 

Australian Merino wool may be ex- 
ported to the U S providing satisfac- 
tory guaranty that such wool will not 
be forwarded to hostile countries. 
This was announced by the English 
government last week. At the London 
wool auction trading was confined to 
sales for English consumption ” and 
there was a 5% price advance for 
crossbreeds, while Merinos were neg- 
lected, fine and medium substantially 
lower. ‘ 

Vegetables 


Reports from Geneseo,’ NY, state 
that warm weather extending well into 
the fall saved the cabbage crop. Up 
until early in Decembr the weather 
was unusually mild and. growers could; 


10@13. 


- 


American Agriculturist : 


get into the field and harvest ty 
crops. 

At New York, nearby beets $1.25@1.50 p 100 Ss 
carrots do, Fla cucumbers $1.50@2.50 p bskt, rn 
short-cut caulifiowers $1@6 p bbl, state, Mich or Je. 
sey celery 10@50c p doz behs, Danish seed cg) E 
$9@12 p ton -- “#eHic $7@9, white $2.50@3.50 p ign 
red $1@1.56 New Orleans chickory $1.5 ., 
Fla eggplan‘ 1@3 p bx, St Louis horse-radish oF § 
@6 p bbi, Veskale 30@50c, Va. New Orleans * 
Md lettuce 30@50c p bskt, Fla 50c@$1.50, Pia on 
$1.50@5 p carrier, oyster plant $4@65 p 100 
parsnips $1.25@1.75 p bbl, Fla peas large $3@j 
bskt, small $2@7, Fla peppers $3@4 p bx, pum 
50@65c p bbl, romaine nearby 25c@$1 p bskt, wig a 
75e@$1.25, New Orleans $1.50@2 p bbl, shallots $3@0m 
3.50 D bbl, spinach 50@75e, marrow squash do, Hu © 
bard 75c@$1l, Fla white $1.25@2 p bx, white ty; “ 
$1@1.75 p bbl, rutabagas 60@90c, Fla tomatog o* 
$3@3.50 p carrier, choice $1.75@2.25. > 

Mill Feeds “a 

At New York, coarse westery 
spring bran ify 100-lb sacks to arrive 
sells up to $25 p ton, standard mig. 3 
dlings do, red doz in 140-lb sacks 36°93 
linseed oil meal 35. 


THE ONION OUTLOOK 


Onions still mostly in storage, not @ 
over 10 cars shipped up to secong ™@ 
week in Dec. But from all of oyp @& 
loading stations we have shipped @ @ 
cars. On Dec 1 there were stored ig @ 
Kendallville houses 16 cars white, 333 
red and 30 yellow; one year ago, 
cars; two years ago, 135 cars. Prego 
ent price on onions is 40@56c p by 
against 25@30c when they went intg as 
store.—[C. S. S., Kendallville, Ind. i 

I think two-thirds of the crop herg 
still in storage and keeping well.—[{g 
G., Milford, Ind. 

From Hardin county a little ovep 
1000 cars onions had been shipped up 
to Dec 1—[W. W. B., Kenton, O. 

From Canastota, N Y, about 3 
cars onions had been shipped up te 
Dec 8; present price, bulk, f o b, aboug 
60c p bu. : 

Ten cars held in storage, one cap 
shipped at 60c; onions keeping welf’ 
and will sell in January.—[H. F. B, 
Wayland, Mich, : 
One car onions sold Dec 1 delivery & 
“A. C., Wayland, 


* 





= 


at G0c p bu.—[C. 
Mich. ; 

Onions here now $1.10 p 100 lbg oe 
fo b.—[J. W., Florida, N Y. be 

About 40 cars already shipped and 
I think 128 cars in storage.—I[G. F. By 
Napanee, Ind. ; 

This year 650 cars onions have been ™ 
shipped from the two loading station, 9 
Canastota and North Chittenango; 7 
about 150 cars yet to go and Dec prieg 
above 75c.—[B. & S., Canastota, NY @ 

Up to Nov 26 shipments from this @ 
station. were 291 cars—[F. S. R., Hadi @ 
ley, Mass. ~ =a 
Price has been 75dc p bu, but onions 
now held for $1. Apples are alse @ 
cleaned up.—[F. D. M., Eagle = 
Bridge, N Y. 

‘Onions h&ve fine quality this season © 
and will keep indefinitely. In cin 
bag lots they now bring $1.20 p ; 
lbs;. stock of cabbage and celery very 
large for this time of year.—[A. 
Smith, Hampden County, Mass. 

I should guess that 5 


ta 
a 


is 


50 cars ofem 
onions were shipped from Northamp- 
ton this fall and 25 are held 
age at prices ranging from $1.25@ 
p 100-lb bag.—{[C. S. P., Northampton 
Mass. : 
About 75 acres onions were growi 
in the vicinity of Montague, Mass, they 
past season and of this 55 cars havey 
been shipped. ; 
At New York, onions are in liberal 
supply and the market Shows sigma] 
of weakness. Prices are maintained) © 
red selling at $1@1.25 p bag, yellow 
1.25@1.40, white 1@1.75, or T3c@hue 
p cra. 
At Chicago, the onion trade is only “a 
fair, the market being well supplié@ @ 
with domestic onions and p 
rather easy. Michigan and _ nearay 
home-grown yellow sell at 65@8e 
65 to 70-lb sk, red do, in 190-10 a 
$1.25@1.60, Cal 1.50@1.65, impo x 
Valencia 2.75@3 p full case. : 





Missouri Egg Record Broken—The™ 
egg-laying contest at the Missouri st] 
tion closed Dec 1, with a pen cf En] 
lish Single Comb White Leghorns Wile 
ning the «championship, with 
average of 229 eggs each. The 5 
which laid the most eggs during 
year was another .White Leghom 
from Nebraska, with 286 eggs to 
credit, which is five eggs better tham 
the record of the best hen last ¥ 
A White Wyandotte was second, Wie 
265 eggs, and a Barred Plymouth Roe 
third, with 254 eggs. The second? B. 
in the contest was composed of WARS 
Wyandottes from England, and Pé 
sylvania White Wyandottes fink 
third. 2 


At Buffalo, demand for good 
cattle’ was very poor and _ irregue 
Monday and butcher cattle are qUGs 
at about 25c p 100 lbs lower thames 
closing quotations Saturday. hee) 
range current for 
steers was $7.50@{ 
cattle 7@8.25, yearlings 
butcher heifers 6@7.75, butcher 
4,25@6.75. Canners were steagys 
8@3.80, butcher bulls 6@7. ste 
16,000 head of hogs arrived, seas 
about 7.25 p 100 Ibs for ni 
mixed and heavy weights, 
light weights 7.35@7.40. Re 
‘sheep and lambs were 10,000 
top paid for lambs being — 
sheep 6 downward. 
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| LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


Bi > EATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


. COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
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— 
At Chicago, quotations on the best 
quality steers have been making 
record prices lately, this due pri- 
marily to the fact that steers fed for 
the International live stock show are 
being marketed. Some of these sold 
around $11.75 p 100 Ibs, others com- 
manding around 11.25. Demand in the 
east has been strong for good beef, 
even though the eastern markets are 
free from quarantine to some extent. 
Light hogs have been clearing to 

a better advantage than the heavier 
weights. Price range has been cover- 
ing about ic p Jb, recent quotations 
ranging from $6.60@{7.50 p 100 Ibs. 

Most of the sheep and lambs ar- 
fiving have come from the foot and 
mouth disease free area and have met 
yn active market, sheep. selling at 

.79@6, lambs 7.50@ 8.25. 

In the horse trade the thing of 
greatest interest is the continued buy- 
ing of both horses and mules for 
shipment to Europe to use in the 
war. Large numbers of mules are 
being picked up in the country around 
Atlanta, Augusta and Savannah and 
the big western markets such as St 
Louis and Kansas City are drained 
dry. It has reached the point where 
the question is asked whether the 
Bouth will not suffer next year 
through a shortage in mules to work 
the farms. 

An go ak of foot and mouth dis- 
ease is reported in the Copenhagen 
Spenmark) attle market. Exports of 
live cattle from that country have 
been stopped. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


SATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
BTANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








r 
Casi or —Wh -—Corn—, 


Spot 


- Oats 
1914 


° 72 -50 42 


heat— 


Chicago ... 1 97% .64 ; 
New York 1.28 1.00 72 8 
ge 7 75 87 

Louis o 61 md 
Suite TTY iT. l : 
Mianea 5 1.19 sg 58 

At Chicago, wheat 
somewhat ttled, but with a large 
business accomplished. The U S con- 
finues far and away the leader in 
exports of wheat. China was said to 
be buying some wheat at Gulf ports 
for movement via the Panama canal. 

News from other ports of the world 
@id not suggest any early free move- 
Ment therefrom. Weather in Argen- 
tine approaching the harvest was said 
to be unfavorable, and there was re- 
port of a prohibition of Indian ex- 
Ports of old crop wheat. Sales of 
were around $1. 18@1.19 p bu 
for Dec and 1.21@1.22 for May. No 2 
fed winter in store 1.18, 

Corn not accorded very active 
"Support, speculative trade rather dull, 
-shipping demand on eastern account 
fair, export business smali. The situa- 
tion was devoid of new feature, Dec 
polling 68@63%e p bu, May t69@ 

ec. 

The oats market 
new No 2 in store 
41 @4TiGc p bu, and 

The rye market 
although 
Prevail, with No 2 
111 p bu, 

Field seeds 
this time of 





5 
45% 





was active and 


unse 


ty 


was 


was, easy in tone, 
quotable around 
May 51@52c. 
has fallen into 
recent good prices 
in the west $1.10@ 
futures inactive. 

were quiet as usual at 
year. Prime timothy is 


» G@s0table around 6c p Ib, clover 1514¢, 


hungarian 1%c, millets 1%c, buck- 
>? 


Wheat 114 @ 2c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


“CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
a 34 33 
1913. . 37 36 35 
38 
387% 36 
Butter 
At New York, owing to the very 
Smali portion of strictly faney fresh 
<feamery butter offered, the market 
ds reasonably firm at about 34c 
Below 30c any- 
way of fresh creamers 
is picked up readily. 
> The usual fey marks sell at 32@33c, 
“state dairy butter in tubs 28@322c. 
At St Louis, extra quality butter is 
“in demand and the market well cleared 
Prices are steady on 
lower grades, with best 





ething in the 
tter offered 


™meédium and 













oes current make, quoted up to 33c 


am Chicago, only a moderate busi- 
















om , been transacted in-butter but 
penere is a little call for all giades, just 
Mt enough to prevent accumula- 
Best quality of creamery butter 
t lots and tubs is quoted up to 


lots sell at 27@3ic. Deter is quoted 
all the way from 24@31 


At Elgin, Il, Dec 12, Ge of but- 
ter today were at 32c p Ib. 


Cheese 


At New York, a moderate amount 
of business in cheese continues at 
steady prices. The exporter is still 
active in the market. State held spe- 
cials sell up to about 16\c p Ib, fresh 
15t6c, fey held 15%c, skim 12@13%x, 
Wis young Americas 15%c, daisies, 
twins and flats 15\c. 





At Pittsburgh, cattle were slow 
Monday, 100 cars being offered. Best 
price paid was $9.25 p 100 lbs. Stock ar- 
riving from O, Ind, Ky and Pa must 


be sold under inspection. Receipts 
of calves were head, selling at 8 
@11. Sixty cars of hogs moved rath- 
er slowly Monday at lower prices, 
heavy weights commanding 7.15 p 100 
lbs, heavy mixed, mediums and heavy 
Yorkers 7.15@7.20, light 7.10, pigs 7. 
Of sheep an@ lambs receipts totaled 
30 cars. Choice lots held steady, oth- 
ers slow. Sheep were quoted at 4@6 
p 100 Ibs, lambs 648.75. 





At Columbus, O, potatoes 55@60c 
p bu, sweet $2.50@2.75 p bbl, white 
onions FO@9c, red G6U@T5c, yellow 
60@65c, cabbage $141.25 p 100 Ibs, 
turnips 40@50c, pea beans $2.70@2 
p bu, apples 2.50@3.50 p bbl, Concord 
grapes 12@13c p 4-lb bskt, cider 14c 


3 19 


p gal, butter 32@33c p Ib, cheese 17 
@i8c, fresh eggs W@40c R doz, 
gathered 25@30Uc, storage @27c, 
rabbits 1.50@1.75 p doz, timothy hay 





16@18 p_ton, clover 4@16, oats 
straw G.5QE 7.50, shorts 27, mid- 
dlings 24. 

At Cleveland, 0, cmy butter 30@ 
35c p lb, dairy 25@26c, cheese 16¢ 
17%c, fresh-gathered eggs 30@33c p 
doz, live fowls 12@13c p 1b, fowls and 
springers 10@ lic, ducks 14@ lic, geesx 


14@ ltc, turkeys 17@18c, squabs $4.50 
@4.75 p doz, rabbits 2.50@3, apples 
2@2.75 p bbl, beets 40@50c p bu, or 
50c p doz bchs, Holland cabbage 12 
@14 p ton, carrots 40@We p bu, pea 
beans 3@3.25, red kidney 4@4.50, yel- 
low onions 1.25@1.35 p 100-lb sk, po- 
tatoes 40@50c p bu, parsnips 65 @ Tic. 











to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
“FARMS og? aon LE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted RL rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of sny 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing & emall adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 


our responsi- 
bile must end with that 





New York City : 





EGGS AND POULTRY 
44-124 page ee. 


months for 10 cents. 
10, Syracuse, N Y¥. 





RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels 
and pullets. Here is your chance to get some best 
blood at reasonable prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog free. JOHN W. HALL, Marion Station; Md. 


PURE BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 
Silver Campines and White W. Aygo Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Stamp. IRVING 4. WHE FD 
2, Maplewood Farm, Massena, % Y 


BRED TO LAY WHITE ORPINGTONS, mature 
Dullets, cockerels, yearling hens and well mated breed- 











ing pens at reasonable prices. DARBY POULTRY 

F. . North Branch, N J. 
600 BRONZE, Black,” White, Slate, Narragansett 
ed breeding turkeys. Best flocks in 


and Bourbon BR 

America. Write F. A. CLARK,. Freeport, 
DUCKS—COCKERELS. Bargains in prize Peking 

and Single Comb Brown and White Leghorns. LOCUST 

HILL POULTRY FARMS, Julian, Pa. 


GOooD pny COCKERELS. White Runner, 











Pekin and uscovy ducks $2. HIGHLAND POUL- 
TRY FARM. Sellersville, Pa. 
38 WHITE LEGHORN HENS, 30 red pullets, 10 


Barred cockerels. SHREWSBURY POULTRY YARDs, 


Shrewsbury, Pa, 
75 THOROUGHBRED 





TOULOUSE GEESE’ for 





breeders $9 trio. BAY VIEW POULTRY FARMS, 
Shelltown, Md. 
CHOICE ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED 





cockerels Reasonable. FRANK HORNING, Clifton 
Springs, N ¥ 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, thoroughbreds, 


extra large, 
Montrose, 


TURKEYS—Ogan's giant Bronze. 


handsomely marked. JAMES LUNGERAN, 
Pa. . 
If interested in 








a fine tom, pair or trio, write. S. B. OGAN, Cum- 
berland. 0. 
CHOICE SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED 


cockerels for sale. RICHARD LETZ, Laury’s Sta, Pa. 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS FOR SALE. Toms $5, 
hens $4. RUSSELL BRADLEY, Mercersburg, Pa. 


PRIZE WINNING INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS $5 
pair, trio $7. J. E. WITMER, Lampeter, Pa. 


MAMMOTS BRONZE gy tI A Orpington 
cockerels. MRS C, T. SMITH, 


BARRED ROCKS. Very fine birds. 
you. GEU GREENWALD, Hainesport, N 


ey ROCK COCKERELS, fine birds, only 
$2.50. L. J. BRADWAY, Jamestown, N Y. 














~ yi please 








FOR SALE CHEAP—50 White Guineas, 20 pea- 
fowls. EDWARD TRIPP, Dundee, N Y. 


hae BRONZE TURKEYS, 
Cc. D. KANE, Brasie Corners; N 





= | 
. standard quality. 


POULTRY PAPER, up to 
date, tells all you want to know and 
management of poulery, & for pleertre = ‘profit Four, 

LTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS—Golden sables from regis- 
tered stock. Males $8, spayed females $6, open 
females for breeding $6, also grown a Circular. 
CLOVERNOOK FARM, Chambersburg, Pa 


SHETLAND PONIES AND COLLIES 
BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 


SEEDS 
FRUIT TREES—Apples, 





MRS FRED 





FIRST-CLASS pears, 

















cherries, plums, all varieties. Propag#ted from trees 
we know. Cherries on Mazzari roots. Write for 
catalog. SAMUEL FRASER, 35 Main St, Geneseo, 
NY. 

EARLY HURON YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 
great yielder, ist premium at the state fair for 8 
years. ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, Chili Station, N Y. 

CLOVER—Buy direct and save money. We pay 
freight. New crop. GLICK’S SEED FARMS, Smoke- 
town, Pa. 

ONION SEED. JONES & BOWERS, McGuffey, 0, 
Growers, dealers. Write for prices 

HONEY 

FOR SALE—Extracted honey, 10 pounds $1.15, 50 

pounds $5. RAY WILCOX, West Danby, N Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


“HOW TO GET FARM FINANCE under state law” 
is the title of a leaflet that covers the whole subject. 
It tells what has been done by congress and by cer- 
tain states to help farmers to finance themselves. De- 
scribes just what to do and how to do it in order to 
get a law in your state under which money and credits 
may be easier among farmers. Gives full text of 
Myrick’s standard bill for a state law for farmers’ 
co-operative banks, also for farm mortgage banks. 
Get this leaflet, take up the subject in your farm 
organizations, get this bill enacted by your state 
legislature this winter. It has become a law already 
in several states. This leaflet is given ta any sub- 
scriber to this paper who writes for it, inclosing 
stamp for postage. To others the price is—one copy 
b al = copies ten cents, 15 copies 25 cents, 

stamps 0 ORANGE JUDD SERVICE BUREAU, 
AMERICAN. "AGRICU LTURIST, New York, N Y. 


THE “HOW” LEAFLETS—Each gives plain, prac- 
tical directions as to just what to do, how to do it, 
when to do, it—short, businesslike, efficient. Easy 
enough when you know how. Given to any American 
Agriculturist subseriber who remits 2¢ per copy, to non- 
subscribe b No 1, How to Start a Farm- 
ers’ Club, single sheet. 2, How to Get Farm Finance 
o_o | mag Law, 16 pages; includes standard bill for 
law. 8. How to Reform Produce Commission 

includes standard bill for model law. 4, 

eal with posit-Loan Installment Concerns, 
complete expose and model law for each state legis- 
lature to enact. Address ORANGE JUDD SERVICE 
BUREAU, 315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial. Write 
MTSS RERTHA “MARDISS Route 5, Resedale, Kan 


OUR HELP BUREAU 




















TOULOUSE GEESE bred from prize winners $4 up. 
Stamp. A. MORITZ, Rahway, N J. 


PURE-BRED BRONZE i ee 
M. BROOKMAN, Ft Plain, NS Y 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 
FIELD, East Freetown, N Y. 


SOME CHOICE BUFF TURKEYS. 
PROUTY, Cumberland, 0. 


WH tog HOLLAND TURKEYS 
Rockville, Md. 





MES JOHN 





MRS PEARL P. 





HARRY 





8. E. KILGOUR, 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


50 35e, 100 65e, 200 $1. 
Box 529, Montague, 





POULTRY RANDS, 25 20c, 
Samples free. FRANK CROSS, 
Mass. 





LIVE STOCK 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, service boars, Buff Orpington 
and Rhode Island@ted cockerels. Also White Holland 
w. 





turkeys. ERS, Perulack, Pa. 
EXTRA FINE JERSEY RED PIGS; eight_ weeks 
old, at farmers’ prices. INGLESIDE FARMS, Schuyl- 


kill Haven, Pa. 


Salataction or = refunded. HAS SAGER, 
Avoca, . 














p lb, while miscellaneous | 


MALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Men and women, 18 or over. Get 
government life jobs. $65 to $150 month. Thousands 
1915 appointments. Big opportunity for fatmers. Com- 
mon education sufficient. “Pull” unnecessary. Write 
inimediately for list of sitions now obtainable. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. pt O 40, Rochester, N Y 

GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. age 21 to 

Write OZMENT, 107 F, 


50. Make $125 monthly. 
St Louts. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 
Protected positions in United States service. 
sands of vacancies every year. There 
here for you, sure and generous pay, 


300. 000 
Thou- 
is a big chanee 
lifetime employ - 





ment. Just ask for booklet 8-522 No obligation, 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 

RURAL CARRIER, postoffice, railway mall and 
other government “‘exams’’ are being held continually 


Get prepared by former United States civil 
examiner. Booklet free. Write today 
CIVIL SERVICE § SCHOOL, Box 2819, 


WANTED—500 able-bodied men to prepare for rail- 


service 
PATTERSON 
Rochester, N Y¥ 





way train service. Positions pay $75 to $150 month. 
Standard roads. Experience unnecessary. Transporta 
tion furnished. RAILWAY INSTITUTE Dept 21, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, clerk-carriers and rural 
carriers wanted. I conducted examinations—can help 
aa examination free. OZMENT, 10°7-R, & 
uu 








BECOME) CHAUFFEURS. $18 week. Earn while 
learning. Sample lessons free F mT ANKELIN IN- 
STITUTE, Dept 0-895, Rochester. N Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 

POSITION AS FOREMAN APRIL Ist by 
liable farmer, or would take a farm 
References. BOX 31, Bullville, N Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 


REFINED 


sober, 
ou 


re- 
shares 





capable 














EDUCATED, woman, 38 years 
old Housekeeper for gentleman Ranch or farm 
ETHEL BRAUND, Williamsport, Pa. 

AGENTS 

AGENTS—$1200 to $1500 a year sure. Permanent 
position assured. Exclusive territory. We teach the 
mmexperienced how ta succeed t's show you 
NOVELTY CUTLERY (CO, 214 Bar St, Canton, O. 

101 ACRES $4700, easy terms. Stock, tools and 
crops included. Twelve cows, 3 calves, pair horses, 
poultry, wagons, machinery, tools, dairy utensils and 
harvested crops go with this splendid farm if taken at 
once; in leading dairy section; cuts 40 tons bay. 
Produces fine general crops, pasture for 20 cows 15 
acres wood, 5¢@ fruit trees, 100 sugar maples; 2-story. 
8-room dwelling, big cellar, telephone, running spring 
water house and barn; basement barn 40x60; only 
one mile to town; . ow buyer gets everything for 
$4700, easy terms. Full detalis and traveling direc- 
tions, page 1, ““Strout’s Winter Farm Bargains.”’ copy 
free. BK. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 


47 West 34th St, New York. 





NEW JERSEY FRUIT. garden, stock, poultry farms. 











all sizes, alk perposes. between Philadelphia and 
Trenton. The best oh the market. Established 1898 
A. W. DRESSER, Burlington, N J. 

48 ACRES, $500 DOWN. Comfortable buildings 
Big town two miles. Only $1800, including horses, 
wagons, tools. Catalog. GENEVA FARM CO, Gen- 
eva, N Y 

GOING SOUTH? Our list of truck and stock farms 
and plantations in Louisiana may include your wants 
Write for catalog. GALBREATH BROS, Memphis. 
Tenn. 

DELAWARE ‘FARMS—Fruit, live stock, alfalfa. 
Best land, near best markets. Address STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, Del. 





Tum your surplus stock 


of letting it lie 
it’s no good to anyone. 
Almost every farmer can find a liot of 
things around his place that he'd like 
to get the money for, if he only knew 
someone who'd buy it. But he is busy 
and can’t spend the time to go hunting 
for a customer. Now riglit here is 
where the Farmers’ Exchange comes in. 
and if you want that extra producp 
turned 


Into good hard cash 


the chances are that an adv in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at six 
cents a word will help a whole lot to do it. 

There’s bound to be, among the 625,000 
readers of the paper, somebody who's 
in the market for what you'd like to sell. 
You'll probably get a letter—maybe a 
pile of them—and it’s then up to you_to 
agree on prices and terms. He'll send a 
check and you'll ship the goods. Rather 
simple matter after_all. Think it over. 
Your money order Or bank draft, at 6 
cents per word, send to 


American Agriculturist 
315 Pourth Ave, New York City 


into money, instead 


around until 





American goat 


Gentlemen : 


Grove City, Pa. 





Has Paid Him for Years 


Ne have been using the Farmers’ Exchange Columns of 

our paper for the last fifteen years to sell our Barred Rocks, Toulouse 
Geese and Indian Runner Ducks and Scotch Collie dogs and have surely 
found it a paying investment of we would not have continued with you so long, 


Yours very respectfully 


J. F. NELSON 

















FIELD NOTES 


Live Srocn Fiero Repacsentative 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











Holsteins for Foundation Herd 


F. C. Biggs of Trumansburg, N Y, a breeder of 
pure-bred Holstein-Friesian cattle writes: ‘‘Have been 
making some very good sales. Placed a good pair of 
Pontiac heifers with Daniel F. Hunter of Genoa, N Y. 
They were granddaughters of King of the Pontiacs, 
two years old and very promising; both have very 
promising udders, and due to calf next month. These 
are the foundation for his herd of pure-breds. Have 
aso placed a grandson of King of the Pontiacs with 
J. C. Ellis of East Concord, N ¥, and a son of our 
junior bull Sir Pontiac Veeman Korndyke with C. W. 
Bradford of East Brookfield, Mass, during the past 

th are from A R O dams. We are at 

ea. two granddaughters cf Paul Beets 

ol. Do not expect to excite anybody with their 
records, but we think they have a future.”"—[E. A. H 


High ‘Butter Records 
William H. Caldwell, secretary of 
Guernsey cattle club of Peterboro, N H, writes: ‘‘The 
Guernsey breed not only has the greatest butter fat 
producing cow in the world, based on a yearly official 
rec basis, but the general trend of the records of 
a‘l cows running for the advanced register continues 
upward, On the last list of 25 cows, to finish a yearly 
record, thera appear 10 cows whose records show a 
butter fat production of over 500 pounds. Only .wo 
of tha cows show less than 400 pounds of fat, the 
lowest record being 333, a two-year-old heifer with 
first caif. Of the 10 records of over 500 pounds of 
fat, one is 825.9 pounds of fat, another 770.4, an- 
other 746.6 pounds and five between 500 and 600 
pounds. These records are not ‘picked nor sorted in 
any way, but represent the last 25 cows to complete 
records regardless of age or sizeof the record, and are 
‘an indication of the trend in the advanced register 
work of the Guernsey breed.”"—[E. A. H 


the American 


Ayrshires in Demand 
Milton W. Davison of Canisteo, N Y, breeder of 
Ayrshires, writes: ‘‘My herd is composed of 36 at 
present, 19 of which are cows in milk. These are all 
being tested or have just finished their test for advanced 
try, and many of them are making splendid 
records. For instance, Belle Stirling of Clover Patch 
has just completed her two-year-old record with 9048 
pounds of milk, 426 pounds of butter, average test of 
the year 4%. Azalia S has just completed her mature 
record with 12,128 pounds of milk, 614 pounds of 
butter. Test 4.3. Viola D has just completed her 
three-year-old record, with first calf however, she 
being few days more than three before calving the 
first time, and has made 8960 pounds of milk and 
410 pounds butter, average test 3.89%. Jean of 
Clover Patch has just completed her two-year-old 
record of 8102 pounds milk and 342 pounds of butter 
I we recently sold the bull calf out of Belle Stir- 
ling of Clover Patch to B. M. Wing of Sheridan, 
Mich. Have also sold a young bull calf from a cow 
just starting in the test to D. E. Williams of Milan, 
0. The dam of this calf is Ethel of Avon.” 
{E. A. H. 
Harpending’s Sell Everywhere 
H. Cc. & H. B. Harpending of Dundee, N Y, 
breeders of high-grade Bedkshires, write: ‘‘Among 
recent sales of Berkshires are several of both sexes 
to various agricultural colleges. These sales are al; 
Ways very gratifying to us because customers of this 
eharacter insist upon Berkshires of correct type and 
eufficient size. Last year we sold a Berkshire service 
boar to one of the state colleges and this institution 
eame back this year with an order for two Highwood 
gows and a Highwod boar. One of our customers 
who has a large plantation in Venezuela, purchased 
Jast year a shipment consisting of several sows and a 
boar, and a while ago we received an order for an- 
other herd of equal size from the same party, who 
expressed himself as more than satisfied with the 
former eelection. It is the repeat orders that count 
It is no difficult matter to sell pure-bred pigs, but to 
sell them year after year to discriminating customers, 
eans that you have ‘or sort that makes good in the 
haser’s hands.—[E. A. H. 


Sells Over 500 Cattle 


James Gorrie, manager of Elkton farm, Elkton, 
writes: ‘“‘Everything is upside down here. We had 
another fire six weeks after the first one burned all 
our hay barracks, and our straw. We can find no 
clue to the criminal. We still have our dairy 
barn, and have been lucky in not losing any live stock 
except a couple of dogs. I have had a very pros- 
perous year with sales, having sold over 500 head of 
grade Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers and 
great success with sales of our Berkshires through 
your valuable paper. This foot and mouth disease 
has knocked all business on the head and it will be 
months before we get the better of it; although we are 
in an uninfected area, we cannot ship any stock. 
hope the quarantine will soon be lifted.’’—[E. A. H. 


Md, 


Wonderful Cow for Sale 

We have received on our desk a blotter on which 
is a photo of a very handsome cow, Hillsdale Segis, 
the highest record daughter of King Segis. She has 
official record of 33.17 pounds butter in seven days. 
She is now safe in calf to King of the Pontiacs. She 
is owned by J. A. Stanton & Son of New Woodstock, 
y. and will be one of the good offerings at New 
York state breeders’ sale company’s sale to be held 
Y, on January 13 and 14. Here isa 
What will the calf 
by the King of the Pontiacs, with 
R © daughters, one with 44 pounds 
seven days, and the dam sired by King 
with 89 R O daughters, seven that have 
made over 31 povnds butter in seven days! You can’t 

pay too much for this kind?—[E. A. H. 


* Herd Has 40 Daughters of One Sire 
E. H. Knapp & Son, owners of Greenwood stock 
farm herd of Holstein at Fabius, N Y, write: ‘‘After 
writing us, saying, ‘I saw your adv in the American 
Agriculturist’, 8. ‘MeMillan of Mineral Springs, N Y 
visited the Greenwood herd and purchased the young 
bull, mentioned in our last adv in your paper, King 
Linde Pontiac Korndyke 13. Like all the sons of our 
noted sire this is a very nice individual and his 
ene is of the very best, being of the 34 to 44- 
pound kind on both dam's and sire’s side. The dam 
of this young bull has a 23.7-pound three-year-old 
record, with every prospect of 30 pounds later on. 
She was recently sold from the Greenwood farms with 
her 27.3 pounds four-year-old sister at $1200 each. 
Sales from the Greenwod farm herd have been good 
this fall and the herd is # very nice condition. Our 
senior herd sire, King Linde Pont‘ac Korndyke, now 
has 70 young daughters, 40 of which are in our herd. 
They are a beautiful lot and we are expecting great 
things from them as they are ali from good A R O 
dams and their sire is the best son of King of the 
lacs, as no other has a dam with as great a com- 
bined semi-official yearly milk and butter record. 
He is brother to the only 44-pound cow and to the 
only 1000-pound year record two-year-old, as well as 
to 28 two-year-olds that have exceeded the 20-pound 
in seven days’ official, rk. His four nearest 
are King of the Poutiacs.” Pontiac Korndyke and 

dy 


sired 


ke Queene De Kol’s Prince.’”’—[B. A. F 





Coming Events 
‘American national live stock assn’s annual egnrention, 


4-26 
‘am gor ast! engineers, Chics Chicago, Dee 8. -30 
‘American Berkshire 


Tm, 
congress, New Brunswick, N J, 
Feb 2-4 
x Sectional Farm Meetings 
New Jersey assn for poultry improvement, vee an 5 
Peninsula hort soc, Wilmin Del, an 12-15 
my fruit show, caltoniy @ of West Vieeiie, oe 


New York’ state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, ‘x s, . 





Farmers’ week, Ithaca, N Y, 

Greater Buffalo poultry show, Buffalo 

Monmouth poultry club, Asbury Park 

Western New York hort soc, Rochester, 

annual exhibitien Elizabe-ht 
> 


Second 
Elizabethtown, a. 
Schenectady county fanciers’ 
nectady, N Y, 
York poultry, pigeon 
New York city, eb 12-18 
meeting society for horticultural science, 
Philadelphia, Pa Dec 29-30 
Second exhibition of Greater Newark Poultry and 
Pigeon association, Newark . Dec 14-19 
Annual meeting N Y state dairymen’s ‘assn, 
Farmers’ week at Pa state college, Dec 29-Jan 3 
Farmers’ short course, Morgantown, W Va, 
Jan = 12 


W Va 4-9 

assn, Ithaca, N Y, 
Feb 9-1) 

complete list 


assn pou 


and pet stock associa- 
F 


Farmers’ week, Morgantown, 
New York state vegetable growers 


South Dakota farmers’ institutes sec 
for Nov-Jan in Northwest 
New Jersey poultry assn, 
Fourth poultry exhibition 
New York state grange, 
Western horticultural society, Rochester, 
New York vegetable growers, Ithaca 
Ohio agri convention, Columbus 
New York agri soc, Albany, 
Delaware corn show, Arlir vgton, 
New Jersey ard of agri, 
Pennsylvania state board of agri, 
New county agri soc, Albany, 
Pennsylvania a 8¢ Wilkes Barre, 
New Yor yt Baldwin 
Delaware Per insula hort soc, Wilmir 
COMING EVE NTS 
Conference N Y 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Oswego, 


Tren 
Harri ist urg 


state ft 


Jan 20-22 
2 


Jan 30 
Jan 12-15 


Ithaca, N Y, 
Jan 13-15 


o-operators, 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





Percheron, Belgian and Hackney 
Stallions and Mares 227,03 Rss 


Stallions as heavy as 
2200 lbs.” Stock right in every way and priced to move. 
Also a few Shorthorn bulls from 


3 to 18 months. Write 
DR: OTIS M. TREVEY, R. D. 2, Mountsville, W. Va. 





REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS . 
four to six months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
kind with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies 


F. B. STEWART. - ESPYVILLE, PA: 





AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s Greatest School and become independent 
with no capital invested. Write today for free catalog. 
Term opens December 7th Every branch of the 
business taught. JONES NAT’L SCHOOL OF AUC- 
TIONEERING, 20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Lil, 
Carey M. Jones, Pres. 








SWINE BREEDERS 





(QQ, Pe ort"’" tw. 

a are offering a fine lot 

LARGE . ee Monet § 

oars, re or 

YORKSHIRE erste. These boars 

e true to © ype. we nyo . 

SWINE | young sows of splendid 
~~ oe” > ree 

HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Cuazy, NEw YORE 

ACW 


Alfalfa Scans 3 Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type: Special sale 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It is not 
what you pay, t what you get that counts. 

7. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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lamworths [85 gkean hau 
AND BACON HOG 
Pigs all ages, some ready to breed. This stock is 
absolutely immune from cholera, as each individual 
has been inoculated with double inoculation, mak- 
ing them absolutely immune. Buy pigs that develop 
quick, large producers, best of mothers, and bring 
fancy prices for their superior haims and bacon. 


UPLAND FARMS IPSWICH, MASS. 














. w m4 
Prolific Tamworths £2,270" smoke: 
quality of hams and breakfast bacons well streaked 
with lean. Are great poragers, Circular free. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. . Morton, Russellville, Ky. 





POLAND CHINAS 
Large mediums, sired by Highland Chief, the boar we 
showed in 1912 winning 5 firsts, 4 champions and 3 
grand-champion prizes. Write your wants 


SWINE BREEDERS ~- 


American Agriculturist 7 
SHEEP BREEDERS 








ERKSHIRES 


We have for sale at the present 
bang @ number of choice opting 
8, also a few bred gilts 
These are all of the best 
e and seboars. with good individuality. 
rite for prices and descriptions. 
TOMPKINS FARM LANSDALE, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


We have for sale 30 spring gilts and boars, also 100 
Pigs. Sows $12 and boars $10, from large, prolific 
sows, comprising the blood of Champion Rival Master- 
piece, Premier Longfellow, Berrytown Duke and True- 
worth; breeding individuality and type can’t be beat. 
Write us your wants. 


ELKTON FARM, ss a 














ELKTON, MD. 








Large Berkshires 
at Highwood 


Selected animals all ages for sale 
, 
H.C.& H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 
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illmoref 


ARMS] 


are offering from their flock of 


DORSET HORNED SHEEP 
a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
and a number of yearlings, and can supply 
good show flock. We are now ready to book 
orders for any of these sires, for spring de- 
livery. Can eupply emall flocks of ewes at 
various ages. Prices reasonable. For further 
particulars, address 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer. 
Bennington, Vv 
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Hampshire Down 


Bred for quality p quantity from the i 
champion flock of 1911 and farmer noteworthy im 

tions. Large boned, low down, well wooled for 
or breeding. DR. SARGENT F.’ SNOW, ‘Syracuse, N. 





Lo. a 








;| Penshurst Berkshires 


Are well known for size and quality. 
They make good in feed lot and show 
ring. Stock of all ages for sale. Cholera 
immune. Write for pedigree and prices. 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


Breeding, size and finish. Booking orders for May 
and June pigs. 

blood of Masterpiece. Sow 2, 0. 

ACRE FARM, John A. Miller, Prop., Nazareth, Pa. 








WE HAVE FOR SAL 


of spring, summer and fal}l farrow, sired by leading 
boars of the breed out of large, prolific sows; also a 
few boars ready for service. Write us for prices and 
particulars. HOOD FARM, -- LOWELL, MASS. 
Special fall offering. 


Berkshires Two good young brood 
sows, several choice spring gilts. Octo- 
ber pigs. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y. 








vie ° 
Mescus’” Jerseys and Berkshires 
New fall price list of Jerseys and Berkshires will be 
ready about October 20th. Copies will be mailed on 
application to VALLIE HAWKINS, Fawn Grove, Pa. 

a 





Fairview Farm fins cent 


ready = light service, and young stock. 
R. L. PIKE GENEVA, OHIO 





75 CHOICH BERKSHIRD PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
ful 167999, a grandson of Masterpiece 000, and 
from dams of equal breeding” $12.50 each. Registered, 
crated and express ‘paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 








Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY ORIENT, OHIO 
With size, bone and te. 


Poland Chinas Service boars and sows 

2yreexp. Plymouth fom Cockerels, big bone and barred to 
the skin; } share stock in N. P. C. Record Co. Prices reason- 
able. H. A. Nixon, Lebanon, Ohio. (Successor to L. C. Nixon) 


POLAND CHINAS 
100 head young service boars and fall pigs 
out of big prize-winning sows. Cholera im- 
mune. S. E. Jennings, Williamsport, Ohio. 


Cedar Point Poland Chinas 


Big, growthy, stretchy, heavy-boned, healthy fellows 

out of PROLIFIC dams. 75 head, mostly March far- 
row. Priced right. Send for illustrated circular. 

CARL HURST, BOX 2, WILLIAMSPORT, O. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Big and smooth, prolific. Send for one of my pigs 
now and be pleased. Write for prices 
8. H > - - FARMDALE, OHIO 











BERKSHIRES One tried yearling boar, 
son of Longfellow’s Art- 
ful Belle 11th. Choice bred sows. Now is the time 
to book your order for that spring pig or trio by the 
undefeated boar. H. S. TILBURY, R. 2, Owego, N.Y. 





Lakeview Farm Berkshires 
Give size, vigor and prolificacy to any herd in serv- 
ice boars, bred and open sows and fall pigs. 

A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mass. 





one litters, quickest grow- 
Mule foot hogs ers, least cholera. That 


the record. Get our circular and be convinced-of the 
merits of this great bacon breed. Animals of all ages, 
both sexes, forsale. Springdale Farms, Randall, N. Y. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Registered. Prices right. 
BURKETT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, 0O. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


Registered O. I. C. and 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS 


best strains, prices right. Pigs are now ready to ship. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS WAYVILLB, N. 














© One March farrowed boar and 
Hampshires "few very choice young sows 
for sale, a few of them bred for spring litters, Also a 
few choice Shropshire lambs of both sexes. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, - LI STATION, N. Y. 


DUROCS — Service Boars 


sired by 600 and 800 Ib. boars and out of 400 to 600 Ib. 
sows. 16 head of these boars priced to sell quick, all 
registered. Entire herd is double immune with state 
serum and virus, being cholera proof. For prices, etc., 
write D. H. DREISBACH, Box 137,Kingston, Ross Co.,0. 











The big pe Poland Chinas 


service bong ae ed sows at reasonable prices. 
1 pigs. Write you, iy = 
GEORGE SPRAGUE, - 2, Grafton, Ohio. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


Pinehurst Shropshires_ 


We are offering .very choice Ewes 
Rams for foundation stock, also fit 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. y, 


aT 





POULTRY BREEDERS 








20 service/boars, weight 160 to 260 Ibs. 
the big bones growthy fo ag log 
em 


Durocs ® to move th nick. for 


March farrow. Fall pigs in pairs, all In:muned by State, 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pleasantville, Ohio 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Weaned pigs, service boars and bred sows, sired by 
and bred to my State Fair champion boars. 
R. B. MARTIN, WALDECK, W. VA. 








WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
we Sowsn 4 Ds ryYnACUsE. wt NY. 





OQ. I. C. PIGS 


now ready for shipment. Silver strain. Finest ever. 
F. C. WHITE, ROUTE 1, CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 





SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. CE. Berncs Oniord. NY, 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping @ « 7 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same d 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper c : ‘ 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer ume 

broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of a 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care E ia 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use thig ~~ 
column, but our responsibility must end with thet 


) oa 

e. 7 

Single Comb White Leghorns ~ 

exclusively. Stock with breeding record over 200 eggy q 

Der year on both eides. Pedigrees furnished; if yoy 

want the best laying Leghorns obtainable, tia _ 
N. 





you will be proud of, write the CLOVERD, 
POULTRY FARM, F. J. DeHART, CORTLAND, } 


‘ Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns sia: St 
Exhibition and utility, the farmer's kind; large binds, 
good winter layers, reasonable prices for stock, eggs 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 
WARD W. DASEY. - FRANKFORD, DE 


Tom Barron S. C. White Leghors 


COCKERELS. Stock imported direct irom England; 
vigorous, handsome birds from world champion pedigree 
Unly a limited number left. David M. Hammond, Co: 











Knapp- Wyckoff SC W Leghorns 
ood ag the best. Write me for what you wantis 
pai ets and Cockerels. I can please you. Catalog frea, 


F. M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 


TOULOUSE GEESE, Bronze Turkeys, Rouen, a 
Muscovy, Runner ducks. Single Comb Reds, White 
Brown Leghorns, Rocks, White Wyandottes. 0, 1 
swine. Special on Bronze turkeys before Dec, 20th, 
ORRIN SHEPARD . - LE ROY, N.% 


pecans ek cic —A FEW 
NE COCKERELS 


slue — stock. Price right 
a. L. THOMAS, 64 Mill St, BING HAMTON, A © 


500 Choice Pullets and Cockerels 
Tiffany's Superior Silver Laced Wyandottes, Pekin and Rous 
Ducks sired by winners at America’s greatest shows. Fret 
range grown, fF. A. TIFFANY, BR. 33, Phenixville, Ba 














NOW TAKING ORDBRS 
for 8. C. Brown and White Leghorn cockerels at 
each from big winter laying strain that cannot 
beat for vigor and eggs. Guaranteed pure bred. 
M. F. BOLT, ° CINCINNATUS, NYT 





4 MONTH OLD BELGIAN HARES $2.50 a pair. “Tis 
Belgian Hare Guidé Book,”’ postpaid, 25c. Turkeysa’ 
special prices during Nov. and Dec. Also 60 breeds 
pure bred chickens, ducks, geese and guineas. Catala 
Free. H. A. SOUDER,-Box G, SELLERSVILLE, PA 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


Pioneer Farm) 


H. Ape 
Herd“ ome 7 
HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls nearly ready for service from A. RB. @. 
dams of the most popular strains at prices you c® 
afford. Send for photos and pedi 

Steuben Co., N. % 








F. H. LATIMER - _  Arkport, 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers FOR SALB = 


BROLS TE LN 5 a 
Indivintsi, Sire” Mong, tatier ‘Bey De Kol bs 
pens: De Kol. Da m a 22-Ibs. year-old, her dam 

re ta. Ww hter of Sir Price f. 0. b. 


8. HINCHEY, Box 729, 
HOLSTEIN BU LL 
“SERVICZ AGE A PROVEN BREEDER.” 2 


with 23 pounds butter in seven days, sire’s dam 
25 pounds. For a quick sale $175 takes him. 
A. L, KESSLER - - BRANDT, 


ONE YEARLING BULLI J 


Large and well eo Fit for service. 


calves—one for 
HARRY MASON KNOX, CANTON, NY 


Holstein eee 


ail ages, nicely marked. Good individuals. 
HENRY EK. JARVIS - 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
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FRANK S. PEER 
offers for sale his recent importation of 


100 Guernseys 


and in-calf heifers. BPur- 
1 give satisfactory bank refer- 
time in which to pay for stock 
s is the time of year to buy 
argain prices and the person 
the one with a large, well 
sale. Our business is to 
stock and to satisfy 
“lay for information 


j 
Cranford, N. J. | 


ows 


our cus 


O .ceole Farms, 














NNSYLYV ANE A BREEDERS—Because 
I an ible to get a butt calf home 
Eston, Pa Will sell 
' 10 can move him 

1 of King Se 
Paul Beets De Kol (105 A. BR. O, 
Blanch Lyons De Kol 33 Ibs, 
4 R © daughters, 3 over 30 ibs; 
r one over and Annie 


0 ibs) 
1a ¥ young daughters over 20 


lider on years 17 for 75% of his blood 
remaining 254 P al un Beets DeKol, Netherland 
e De Kol 2 1 Pietertje 2d, comprise nearly 
all He is as mnely mat a as he is well bred 
Couformation right vA g for anybody 
For information, pedigree B.. ete., address 
F. ¢ BIGGS, TRUMANSBURG, 





r& sire 


eat 


N.Y 





Don’t take chances with 
foot and mouth disease 


Cortland cou a 
clous case Ww f si a 
tube lin tes 00 high 
Write for prices 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Springdale Farms Cortland, New York 


t had even a suspi- 
c ertific ate of health and 
-grade Holsteins in our herd 





THE L AKESIDE Mi DEL FAMILY. When all the essential! 


qualities are consider his family will score higher than any 
oth Ist. Great ave age, continuous production, with 

per cent of butter fat. Every cow 3 yrs. or over has made over 
2 lbs. the average being 25.07 Ibs. 2d. uty of form and 
markings, straigt ht becks and rumps. 3d. Level, well-balanced 


udders, and well-placed teats. 4th. High, broad arch between 
the th ighs, without which a well-placed, e venly balanced ty ~ 
is impossible. 5th. Superior rng f and superb finish. 6th. 

the sales —_ show ring. no family has made a better A. B, 
E. A. POWELL, ow W. Genesee St., SYRACUSE, N. 


200 Head for Sale 


Consisting of 100 head High Grade Heifers, from 

to 3 years old; 50 cows, fresh and due to freshen 
in the next days, and 50 Registered Holstein 
Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 














3. R. FROST. MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥, 
SHADY __ Witch-sattea ‘cows, heifers t 
a 9 , 
BUM MIT wasrepad the ta od 
S PRI N G heavy milkers. I am a breeder, 


ERSKINE 


F A R M 5. SMITH” Marat! hon, N. ¥. 
RIV ERSIDE STOCK FARM 








Ofte born May 4th, 1914. Sire, King 
Pon bore Lilith No 106026, a son of King of the 
Pontia Dan a 19-Ib year daught@ of King 
Heng ld Segis No. 60772. Price $200, Write for pedi- 
gree A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. ¥ 
al 

Allegany—Steuben 

ar —o|- 2. P 
Holstein-Friesian Breeder's Club 
Cattle for gale. Pure- a and grade. Sales list 
Published each mont For list and description address 
= L. SPENCER, Sec’y. ° 8. CANISTEO, N. Y. 





HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


fwo daughters of WALKER KORNDYKE SEGIS. Four 
ethers just as good A son of SPRING FARM KING 
PONTIAC. DR. 3. BR. ALLEN, ORWELL, N. ¥ 





HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calv es ee toon wet ee Pa 


Polled Holsteins hornieas cattie—all regis- 
fered by the Holstein Friesian Association. A few fine bul! 
calves for sale at from $100 up, guaranteed to produce polled 


ealves from horned cows. Geo. E. Stevenson & Sons, Waverly,Ps 
service, for $75 each. Send 


Bulls, Bulls for photos and breeding. 


IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros 
CANTON, St. Lawrence County, NEW YORK 


rut OFFERS yor SALE 
Fairview © good rege Jersey 


FA RM Sterea ‘Ser BULLS 


istered Terese Ball 7 
thonths old. Don’t delay. Raymond L.? “ike, Geneva,Ohio 





World’s record herd of 





Two ready for immediate 





ranging from 2 to 





REGISTERED 
oe. Bull Calves for Sale 
a real t r es if purchased when young from 
GEORG a ( st E. AVES, WHITNEY POINT, N. ¥ 














of quarantine, at the 


Syracuse 
Sale Pavilion 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


make. shipment. 


twelve years ago. 
for foundation stock. 


For catalog and all information, write 








ayyaunenpenersvenannar weaen eds (1s oto8 aber* evens rene acenennag? 


Dispersion 


of the Dollar 


ale Herd of Holsteins 


Sale will take place, regardless 


January 5 and 6, 1915 


Any animals to be shipped to quarantined districts 
will be held until permission has been granted to 


This herd made for its late owner close to a 
quarter of a million dollars since its establishment 
‘This is the right kind to buy 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc., Liverpool, N.Y. 


Teoveneseesenernen 





Psy to the death of the 
@ greatest herd in the 
world willbe sold at public sale 


Jan. 5 and 6, 1915 
170 Head — 170 Head 


THIS HERD CONTAINS: 
— of the greatest herd bulls of 
breed. 


EIGHT 30-Ib. cows whose records 
average 4.1 Ibs. 

FIFTY magnificent daughters of old 
Pontiac Korndyke, who is sire of 
Eleven -\b. daughters. Two of 
these to be sold were World's 
Champions when tested. 

FOUR sons of this great sire. 

Over FORTY sons and daughters of 
the leading herd sire, Rar Aople 
Korndyée 8th, the bull with highest & 
jeesaeatity and breeding com- 


THIRTY - FIVE Korndyke bulls, 
right around a year old, great in- 
dividuals, fit to head any nerd. - 


The young things are bred to the 
junior herd sire 

Korndyke Segis Johanna 
There is uo bull-in the world with a 
better combination of blood. 
This will be a strictly,cash sale. “In-. 
tending purchasers should bring 
plenty of it, forthe animalstobesold = 
are practically all of the highe:t = 
order. It is strictly a breeder's sale, 
and no animals have been addéd 10 
the herd for nine months past except 
the natural increase. : 








anni 
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Peck Daj. 


Federal 
TUBERCULIN TESTED 


High Grade Holsteins 
3 The best to be had 
M. J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 
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$8,000 


as Pontiac Pet, the second 3 
38.03 ibs. butter in seven 


-Ib. cow; has 75% 


W. W. JENNINGS . . 


= 
“all 


STL ULM MU OOO 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
He is one of the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Appie, the 
cow. He has twenty-five A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons ° has 100% the same 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 lbs. butter in seven days ; 874% _s = | preegive 
5% the same breeding as 
ays, and has 873% 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple “Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


UTMEULNITIN ALENT 


THE HOME OF 


AY 


ogy Ker meyee = 


the same breeding as Ring a 


. Towanda, Pennsylvanie 


HAE eee eee ee eee 











Ff, By , The Greenwood Herd Offers Another Son of 
“sae King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 











E. H. KNAPP “e 


(the best som of King of the Pontiacs) 
Bern] Feb. 12, pete, Ancure tre individoal, ,jarge = na reeds 


of A.R. O. bi king; 34 44 lbs. blood on both if taken at once. Dam 
rand 4.f, AR. etter whose 8 nearest rad = R~ ¢ over 26 lbs. each. We oon 
‘is heifer, her — — 3 other daughters of - = (one with 23.61 Ibs.). Come and see 
this family. - needs in Holstei 


for use, % white. bass 





FABIUS, NEW YORK 











Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of 7Zyfe and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 


North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 











Still Another Good One 


Bull calf ‘born February 15, 1014. Sire, Admiral 
Selsche Hamilton, whose dam has an A. R. 0. record 
of Ibs. —_ and 28.43 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 
with a 29.15 Ib. daughter and « sister with 31.2 Ibs. 


we 


butter. 
Dam of calf, Paladin De Kol Beauty, as a junior 
three-year-old 67.3 1! milk in 1 day, 413.4 ibs. 7 


days and 20.58 Ibs. butter in 7 days. She is a daugih- 
ter of Paladin Burke with 22 A. R. O. two-year-olds 
that average 16.08 Ibs. or in 7 days. and her dam 
is a daughter of Sadie Vale Concordia’s Grandson, 
with over 30 Ibs. on dam and sire’s dam 

is calf is better than bes white, straight, 
very large and h Price $100. 
BRADLEY FULLER - - UTIcA. N. ¥. 





BULLS! BULLS! BULLS! 


Our faf? crop of calves are running mostly bulle and 
in order to move them at once are making very low 
Prices. antl sired by Sir Pontiac Artis Count 77151, 
he by the $5000 Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis out of a 








CHENANGO & MADISON 
COUNTY 


bred, registered and high-grade cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. Y. 





AUSABLE VALLEY FARM 


KEESEVILLE, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Purebred Registered and Unregistered Hereford | 


Cattle. Berkshire Swine of choice breeding fer sale. 





OLSTEIN BULL Pontiacs. ‘ths. The 


ecord of 21 Ibs butter in 7 days. Dam’s 

Ses 29-Ib. cow, 
-H WH. Hors I mM AN, - SCHENECTADY, N. ¥. 
Pay best. Rich 


JERSEY milk. Eety keep. 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 234 8t., New York 











For Sale: Extra good grade % Holstein 


Heifer and Bull Cal ves 
Registered heifer and bull cal 
REAGAN & HARTE, . CHADWICKS,N. Y. 





Crestmont Farms 


Two handsome bull calves. born last June, 
directly descended from Grace Fayne 2d’s Home- 
stead, 35.55 Ibs. butter In 7 days and former 
world’s champion cow. 

Calves are from untested heifers of excellent 
beupties and will be -bargains at $ each, 

and transferred. No pedigrees fur- 
nished at this price. 
H. C. GATES, - CANTON, PA. 














Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 





square and wel) 4 G 

De Kol aut of granddaughters of De Kol 24 

Boy 3d, with A. R. 0. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at once This is less than half their value. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
C. I. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm. New Berlin,N.Y. 















FOR SALE—10 MONTHS BULL 

% white, straight and handsome. Dam_ and 
Sdam average 24 lbs. King Segis, Admiral Walk- 
ertie, and Pietertle Mengerveld Count DeKol 
Price $100. John 1 Phelps, Solsville, N. Y. 














’ 


Holstein Bull Calves for Sale 


Calves sired by a 31-Ib bull. Dams all well-bred A.B.O. 
cows. Prices ranging from $100 to $200. GREEN 
ACRE FARMS, John A. Miller, Prop, Nazareth. Ps. 
teri 4 


ixg(laassbil se tia 204 














Sir Veeman Hengerveld. Dams of calves 
all have a 30-ib. granddam and from one to three 30-1b. 
dams in first four generations giving calves from three 
to five 30-Ib. dams in pedigree. Also offer one Jan- 
Uary and one os 2 calf. IVORY FOSTER, Owego, 
N, ¥. E. 8H. SISTER, Barton, N. Y. Address 
correspondence to Barton 


$40 Bull Calves $40 


4 months old 
Light in color, good size. 
Ormsby King. BARGAINS. 
Heifer Calves and Yearlings. Well 
marked, well-bred, $100 to $150. Selling 
to make room. Come and see them. 


J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 


Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Hofstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams‘ sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS... Milan, Pa. 


BULL CALF-—- 


Month old, sired by King Pontiac Ca 
son of King of the Pontiacs. Dam a 
granddaughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline ¢ 





By Paul 











_—% 
Splen inaleiaual more white than black. 
Price $150. 
Ww. iH. mate - CORTLAND, N. ¥. 
~ 











Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In a builetin published by the Minnesota 
Experiment Station Professor Thomas P. 
Cooper estimates that a cow that produces 
only 4,000 pounds of milk per year will cause 
her owner a loss of $116 during her lifetime 

He fikures that a 5,000-paund cow is worth 
$25; a 6,000-pound cow is worth 867; an 
8,000-pound cow is worth $150, and a 10,000- 
pound cow is worth $230. 

Find out what your cows are worth. 
out what purebred 
doing. 


| Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booblets 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of Americs 
Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Bulls ¥ Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag A 
Roragrie and Fairview Johanna Gladi Kornd: 
From’A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, ft. 
| MUNNSVILLE. Madison County, NEW YORK 





Find 
registered Holsteins are 
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Young 


irre) 








ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers, ese 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 te14,000 Ibs. Every cow is taber 

gulin tested and guaranteed b> be perfect 
Tn every particular 
Vv. D. ROBINSON, 


VANDERKAMP FARMS 


Offer a oy good bulls nearly ready for serviee from 
R. O. Dams. By their herd sire 


| JUDGE SEGIS 


| Son of the Great King Segis. Dam: Gypsy Henger- 
| veld by Judge Hengerveid De Kol, sire of the new 


WORLD’S RECORD 3-YR. OLD 
1129.22 lbs. butter 365 days. 
PF, C. SOULE & SONS Syracuse, N. Y. 


EDM ESTON, N. ¥ 











Chenango and Madison 


County 
Grade and pure-bred Holsteins, 300 
cows due to freshen in Oct., Nov. and 


Dec. Nicely marked, large and heavy 
producers. Also number Guernseys. 
A. L. SHELTON, GUILFORD, N. Y. 














East River Grade 
Hoisteins for Sale 


100 extra fine cows, fresh or due to 
ealve soon. Registered and grade bulls 
all ages. 25 Grade Holstein heifer calves, 
Bell phone, 14 F 5. Dept. O 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y. 





Aft ith Hatin | fh! RT 

i A few high grade 

: 

‘Holstein Heifers 
coming 3 years old, also some yy @rade cows 
coming fresh soon. PHON 
E. J. BOWDISH, Cortland, N. Y. 

| JM AL HM A A 

| Splendid Young 
born in late spring 

| from large producing A.R.O. 

dams and sired by some of 


HOLSTEIN 





“ennnnny snes vavecs orerverveneyesveneovenceangnn: 














BULLS 


from $125.00 to $150.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


evenne canes te 


Valley View Farm 


offers registered Jersey bull and heffer calves for gale 











from cows testing over 5% butter fat. yearling 
bull ready for service, whese dam, General's Wanda 
240123 tests 84% butter fat. ~We need the and 


calves will be priced low, quality considered. res 
your chance 
WM. BERRY, Valley View Farm, Delancey, N. ¥. 





HOLSTEIN 
SERVICE BULLS 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 


OLSTEIN HEIFER 
and BULL CALVES % 


very best leading strains. We can do 
you some good. F. A. TINKER,Herkimer, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


Two grandsons of King of the Pontiacs, one son of 
King Segis Beets, all from A. RB. dams. $100 takes 
choice. J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N-¥. 


‘60 HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN YEARLINGS 


$30 and $35 each. Registere’ bulls os 
$100 each. Heifer and bull calvés % Hol- 
stein and % Guernsey, $15 each. 

REAGAN BROS, - Tully, N. ¥. 




























Ww 
feel 
real 
word 
day. 


grown-ups 
in the 
of the 
on Christmas 
Not many, I’m 
thinking. “Merry 
Christmas,” except to 
the children, doesn’t 
seem to fit. In many 


countries they use ‘‘Peace Be To gen? 
ant 


many 
“merry” 
sense 





and it appears to suit the day 
mood of almost all grown-up people 
better, 

An extreme instance of the inap- 
propriateness of the “Merry Christ- 
mas” phrase om some occasions was 
forced to my attention last year. 


The husband of a friend of mine died 
the week before Christmas. On 
Christmas day I dropped in for a few 
minutes and found Mrs B regarding 
with resentment a brightly colored 
Christmas card with Merry Christmas 
in gilt letters across it. 

“That has just come in the mail, 
from one of my best friends here. 
How could she, knowing how crushed 
I feel, consider for a minute that I am 
apt to feel ‘merry this Christmas.’ ” 

I tried to put in a word for the 
tactless lady in question but the un- 
appropriate message had grated too 
sorely on my friend’s raw nerves and 
she answered: “I can never feel quite 
the same toward her again for she 
must lack fine -sensitiveness of feel- 
ing or she wouldn’t have sent this.” 

Christmas with all its cheer is, after 
all, a time of secret sadness to many 
of us. We banish regretful thoughts 
with an effort, resolutely trying to he 
gay and happy; but underneath lies 
the sadness which the absence of those 
to whom we gave gifts and offered 
holiday greetings, causes. We don't 
forget.any time during the year but 
the Christmas season somehow makes 
our memories unusually keen. 

Germany is the home of folklore, 
sentiment and family love, and there 
a pretty custom obtains which is now 
and then followed by the German- 
born in America. The mother in the 
Fatherland who has lost a babe goes 
to the cemetery either in the early 
dusk of Christmas eve or the chilly 
dawn of Christmas day, bearing 2 
tiny Christmas tree. She lights its wee 
tapers and stays until they burn out. 
Her little offering of love and _ re- 
membrance made, she returns to join 


in the Christmas pleasures of the 
children who are left. ‘Tis a sweet 
and tender custom, pathetic withal, 


and it would seem to satisfy that crav- 
ing of the heart to bear testimony to 
the enduring nature of our love. 
This Christmas, which comes in a 
year of appailing war, should find us, 
in this country, more appreciative 
than ever before, of peace. If we 
can’t feel merry in our hearts, we 
should have peace and thankfulness. 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 


For the Christmas Table 


® HELEN A. LYMAN 

Fruit CAKE—Scald one cup of milk, 
one-third cup butter, one-third cup of 
Sugar and one-third teaspoon of ‘salt. 
When lukewarm add one yeast cake, 
two eggs and three and one half cups 
of bread flour. Cover, let rise, beat 
well. Turn into buttered dripping pan, 
let rise, brush over with melted but- 
ter, cover with sections of apples, 
brush over with. butter, sprinkie with 
a little cinnamon, sugar and currants, 
Bake in a moderate oven and cover 
with whipped cream. 

SQquAsnH PirE—One cup of boiling 
milk, one-half cup of sugar, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one-half teaspoon of 





cinnamon, one egg beaten slightly, 
one-half cup of sifted squash. Makes 
one pie. 

FRUIT BREAD—One cup each of 


chopped dates and wainuts, one table- 
spoon of sugar, two tablespoons of 
melted shortening, one cup each of 
graham flour, one-half teaspoon of 
salt; one level teaspoon of yeast, one 
cup of sour milk. Make into a soft 
dough, let rise twenty minutes in an 
oiled pan. Bake about three-quarters 
of an hour. 

WALNUT DESSERT—One-half pint of 
whipped cream, one tablespoon of 
powdered sugar, one-half cap of 
chopped walnut meats and a little 
minced candied orange peel. Serve 
in tall sherbet glasses that have been 
lined with lady fingers. Garnish with 
candied cherries. Serve cold. 5 

CRANBEXRY APPLE’ PUDDING—Place 
some buttered bread crumbs in the 

botjom of 4 well-buttered earthen 
' pudding dish. Pare some semi-tart ap- 
ples, halves and scroop out the cores, 
and place at intervals over the crumbs. 
Fill the cavities with nut meats 





PMU 





fine or a mixture of dates 
and nuts. Sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon. When tender remove from 
the oven and pour over the apples a 
thick cranberry sauce. Let stand to 
cool, and cut out in squares, and serve 
with whipped cream. 

OLD-FASHIONED STUFFING FOR TURKEY 


chopped 


—Chop fine two quarts of bread, add 
a little salt and pepper, melted butter, 
one-half cup of chopped onions, 


moisten all with a little water and fill 


turkey. Roast until well browned. 
WALNUT CAKE—Beat to a cream 
one-half cup of butter and one cup of 
sugar. Dissolve one-half cup of corn- 
starch in one-half cup of milk and 


add tg butter and sugar, then add one 
cup of floun with one teaspoon of 
baking powder and whites of two eggs 


beaten stiff. At the last add one cup 
of chopped walnut meats and flavor 
with vanilla. 

CHICKEN Ptr—Line sides of a bak- 
ing dish with a biscuit dough. Cook 
chicken until tender, season with salt 
and pepper, and a little sage if de- 
sired. Put meat into dish lined with 
the dough, pour in a part of the 
gravy, cover dish with biscuit dough. 
Cut a hole the size of a dollar in the 
cover, and cover this -with a piece of 
dough. While baking remove this 
piece often to examine interior. If 
pie is dry put in more chicken gravy. 

DELICIOUS PRUNE PUDDING—Take 4 
pound of large prunes and wash 
thoroufhly, then soak in enough cold 
water overnight to just cover. the 
prunes. In the morning place over 
the fire, adding a cup of sugar and 
simmer~ until tender. Remove the 
stones from the prunes and pass the 
prunes through a sieve. Crack the 
stones and chop the kernels fine and 
add to the prune pulp. Beat up the 
whites of four eggs very stiff and 


PO 


The Holiday Preparations 
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stir carefully into the prune pulp and 
flavor with a teaspoon of vanilla. 
Pour into a baking dish and bake in a 
moderate oven until puffed up dnd a 
nice brown. Delicious served with 
whipped cream. 

CBANBERRY MERINGUE PUDDING—StewW 
2 quart of cranberries and rub 
through a sieve. To a pint of the 
hot pulp add a tablespoon of butter 
and stir until melted; add a teaspoon 
of cinnamon, the juice and grated rind 
of an orange, a half cup of raisins, 
half a cup of chopped nut meats, the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, and enough 
sugar to make of the desired sweet- 
ness. It will take at least one and 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar. 
Line a buttered pudding dish with 
stale sponge cake, turn in the cran- 
berry mixture, and bake ten or fifteen 


minutes in the oven. Remove anil 
cover with a meringue of the whites 


of the eggs beaten stiff, a fourth cup 
of sugar, and a half teaspoon of 
vanilla. ° 

BANANA PUDDING—Press three large 
ripe bananas through a sieve, and add 
to this pulp the juice of one lemon, 
one cup of sugar, and one-half cup of 


preserved peaches or pears. Over a 
pint of stale bread crumbs pour a 
quart of good milk and one cup of 


sugar and the grated rind of a lemon; 
then stir in the beaten yolks of three 


eggs, and one tablespoon melted but- 
ter. Pour into a well buttered pud- 
ding dish and bake in a moderates 
oven until firm in the center. Beat up 
the whites of eggs, stir in a fourth 
cup of sugar and a teaspoon of 
vanilla. Place over the pudding re- 


turning to the oven until a pale brown 


on top. 

GINGER SHERBET—Take a half dozen 
lemons and three oranges. Wash 
them off and squeeze out the juice. 

















Today be joy in every heart 

Fof lo! the angel throng 

Once more above the listening ear*x 
Repeats the advent song. 


“Peace on the earth, good will to men!” 
Before us goes.the star 

That leads us on to holier births, 
And life diviner far, 


Ye men of strife forget today 

Your harshness and your hate, 

Too long ve stay the promised years, 
For which the nations wait. 


And ye upon the tented field, 

Sheathe, sheathe today the sword! 
By love and not by might shall come 
The kingdom of the Lord. 


American Agriculturist 








Pour three quarts of boiling water 
over the lemon and orange rinds and 
let stand a few minutes and then pour 
off. Add to the juice four cups of 
granulated sugar, and add to the 


water. Pour into an ice-cream freezer 
and when partly frozen stir in the 
well-beaten whites of three eggs, one 
tablespoons of Jamaica ginger, three 
tablespoons syrup from preserved gin- 
ger, but candied ginger will do in- 
stead, which should be chopped very 
fine, and one cup of finely chopped 
nut meats. Freeze and serve. 

MINT SHERBET—Take three. lemons 
and three oranges, wash well and 


squeeze out the juice, then pour over 
the rinds one quart of boiling water, 
Let stand a few minutes and strain 
off the water and place in a kettle 
over the fire and add one stick of cin- 
namon, one bay leaf, and half a 
dozen cloves. Let simmer several 
minutes and strain, then add two cups 
of sugar. When this is dissolved cool, 
and then add the juice of the fruit, 
Flavor with a teaspoon of peppermint 
extract and one-half teaspoon of gin- 
ger extract, or use two drops of oil of 
peppermint. Add a few drops of green 
vegetable coloring. Partly freeze and 
stir in the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs. Finish freezing and serve. 
Goop FRUIT SALAD DRESSING—Three 
tablespoons melted butter, three table- 
spoons lemon juice, one-half teaspoon 


each celery salt and vanilla, one. 
fourth teaspoon paprika, one-half 
teaspoon salt, one cup heavy cream, 


one-fourth cup powdered sugar, three 
drops onion juice. Beat the eggs until] 


very light and while stirring .con- 
stantly add the melted butter, salt 
and lemon juice Cook over hot 


water and stir until it thickens, remove 
and let it cook, then add the cream 
which has been beaten stiff, and the 


other ingredients. 

APPLES STUFFED WITH NUTS—When 
one has tasted something delicioug 
you feel like saying, “Try this and 
see.’” Scoop out the cores from the 
halved fruit and fill the shells with 


the apple pulp and chopped English 


walnuts mixed with mayonnaise, 
Place on lettuce leaves and top each 
apple with a spoonful of whipped 
cream, 





Wrapping the Christmas Package 

An interesting way to wrap the 
Christmas package for an invalid, and 
others who like to open their pack. 
ages leisurely, to put on several 
layers of green and red paper, alters 
nating the colors, and tying the green 
with red and the red with green rib- 
bon. Into-each bow of the successive 
layer is tied a card on which is written, 
or decoratively printed in gold and 
water colors, a quotation, the reading 
of which: will add to the enjoyment 
of the recipient, and to the entertain. 
ment of the company in general. 

Sentences from one’s special store 
of reading will occur to everyone, but 
the following are suggested as approe 
priate and mirth provoking: 


is 


Attempt the end and 
Never stand to,doubt, 
Nothing’s so hard but 
Search will find it out. 
. (Herrick. 
Fail not for sorrew, falter not for sin, 
But onward, inward till the goal you 


win, 
(Paraphrase) {Fanny Kemble. 
Blessed is he who expects nothing, for 
he shall not be disappointed. 
(Pope. 
But I have that within which passeth* 


show. These but the wrappings. 
(Shakespeare. 
Slow and steady wins the race. 
{Lioyd. 
Patience is a necessary ingredient of 
genius. 
(Disraeli. 
I may be slow, but I am precious sure, 
(Dickens. 


Still achieving, still pursuing 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
(Longfellow: 


Though this be madness, yet there's 
method in it. 
(Shakespeare. 


On the last wrapping one of the fol- 
lowing would be,to the point: 


Rest and be thankful. 
{Wordsworth. 


havé gone farther and fare@) 
(Hey wood. 
Only this and nothing more. 


Might 
worse. 





[Poe. 
Inside with the gift this old English 
rhyme would express a cordial wish: 
Sweet love and friendliness 
Hallow thy happiness. 
Joie and jollitie 
Wait on thy holiday. 
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Emecember 1, 1914 


My First Real Christmas 


FIRST PRIZE, CLARISSA ATWOOD 


pPOW plainly I remember 
it as though it was 
yesterday. No Christ- 
mas will ever have 


just as much joy in it 





for me. I started out 

in life very much 

burdened as to name, 

Clarissa Betsy Jane, 

my Christmases matched my name. 

Mother was a New England mother 

of the old school. She believed that 

Christmas celebrations were needless 

troubles and expense. She would 

often tell us of her childhood. “When 

{| was a child,” she would say, “‘we 

never heard of such things, not even 
a holiday in school.” 

We could not as children get up 


much joy or delightful anticipation of 
the day when we knew it would mean 
the replenishing of our wardrobe, 
sood, home knit, coarse yarn mittens, 
usually red (as my hair was of a 
similar shade they at least matched 
that), some needed underwear, good 
fannelette nightgowns and stockings 
er shoes. When we had looked over 
the small pile of dry goods found at 

ir on Christmas morn, mother 


our chail 

would put them carefully away in our 
pureau drawer and the joyous cele- 
bration was over, one Christmas very 
much the same as the other until [ 
had reached the age of ten, my 
prother eight. 

We knew other children had toys 
at Christmas and wondered how it 
would seem to have something like 
others. The Christmas I was ten, John 
Samuel Elisha, my brother, his name 
was as long as mine because father 


and mother had so many brothers and 
sisters to be remembered that with 


only two of us we had to have a good 
many names, and I talked over what 
we would doubtless get. I knew 
T needed stockings and some. new 
underwear, John was very sure of a 
pair of everyday pants, cut over from 
father’s John used to wish father 
would change the color of the pants 
he wore, they were usually black o 
pepper and salt. Well, you may be 
sure we were not feeling exactly 
hilarious at the thought of Christ- 
mas and on Christmas morning we 


were not impatient to go in and view 
our presents, but when we did go in 
at my place was a beautiful doll and 
at John’s a train of cars and. an 
engine. 

We just stood and looked. I was 
afraid I was dreaming for often such 
dreams had been mine. No doll will 
ever look so beautiful to me again 
With her pretty dress and underwear 
the little hat and shoes. I could not 
speak, I only wanted to sit down with 
my treasure. I could mot eat; never 
fince have I experienced such joy on 
Christmas. Mother explained to us 
the happy surprise. Father’s brother 
‘way out west had sent us this won- 
derful Christmas. ‘Surely Christmas 


Was meant for the children. So soon 
the years go by and the childhood 
joy is a thing of the past. Without a 


large expenditure Christmas can be 
Made such a happy day for them. 


Happy Through Others Happiness 
MRS A. L. K. 

Twelve years ago I lived at home 
With my four half-sisters and three 
half-brothers, my own mother having 
died when I was one year old. I was 
BB years old and did not remember 
haying enjoyed a Christmas. About 
four days before this Christmas a 
Reighbor came and asked my step- 
Mother if I could not help her wash 
the woodwork in her house. Not only 
did my mother consent, but she prom- 
ised that I could keep the money. I 
Will never forget how glad I was. I 
had earned 25 cents the week before, 
Working for another neighbor. When 





7 My work was finished, I was handed 


® cents and 
fone my work. 

Wenty-five cents for my very own 
f©spend for Christmas was riches. The 
Rext day I walked to town and going 


told how well I had 


Sito a drug store, bought my favorite 


“sister a 25-cent dressed doll and a 
ent doll buggy. With the other 
Cents I bought Christmas candy. 
friendly old storekeeper gave me 
*éreat big Christmas red tissue paper 
With a Christmas greeting on it. 
EwWent home very happy. The next 
ay I was busy cleaning up the house. 
the evening I popped corn and 
On Christmas 
up before the rest of 
d, hung up the paper 
and put their packages of pop- 
balls and candy, with a Merry 
etmas greeting, at each of their 











ed 


places. Although the baby Katherine 
was the only one to get toys, they 
were all very happy and enjoyed see- 
ing her delight. Even my stepmother 
looked satisfied and no one could have 
been happier than we were the first 
year that the Christmas spirit ever 
entered our home. 





The Christmas of Christmases 


THIRD PRIZE, MADELINE DELANEY 

When I was quite young I lived on 
an island with my parents and older 
brother. We were quite far from 
neighbors, and two miles from the 
nearest town, which was across a 
river. This year the weather had 


My Happiest Christmas 
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Be 


after sunrise, we herd a step on the 
walk not unlike father’s, and I will 
never forget the joy which coursed 
through my veins when father opened 
the door and walked in. When he 
was warmed and his hunger satisfied 
he told us of his adventure. 

He said he was just opposite a little 
island, when the storm had upset 
his boat. He managed to reach the 
island by the aid of an oar, which he 
caught as the boat overturned. 
Knowing that it would be useless to 
attempt to swim to our island 


against the wind, he waited till morn- 
ing, then swam safely across. 

I could not express my joy in words 
at having father with us again after 
Although 


good 


all hope had 
we had no 


been gone. 


presents we had a 
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By L. C. Bishop 











® IS again the eve of Christmas, 
Of a Christmas long ago. 
From the broad, wide-open fire- 
Shines a cheerful, ruddy glow. [place 
And the old clock in the corner 
Smiles benignly as it ticks 
As if inwardly rejoicing 
That ’tis nearly half-past six. 


Round the house the wind is howling, 
But within ’tis snug and warm; 
And the sound of merry laughter 
Drowns the shriek of wind and storm. 
And a throng of happy faces 
Fills the kitchen’s wide se, 
While we wait the tardy fiddler 
To begin the country dance. 


“Here he comes.” Now take your partners, 
While he tunes his fiddle there. 
Now the fiddle’s at his shoulder 
And his bow is high in air. 
Was there ever such a moment 
When, with one tremendous draw 
Of his bow across the fiddle, 
He begins with “Arkansaw?” 


“Join your hands,” and “Down the 


“Back to places,” “Do-ce-do,” 
“Ladies change” and “Swing your 


partners, 
Keep the time with heel and toe. 


Mother trips it just as lightly 
As the youngest in the ring, 
And we proud of father 


When he cuts a “Pigeon wing.” 


been unusuaily windy, and father had 
delayed his fall visit to the town til 
the day before Christmas. 

The day was bright and clear, and 
he set out for the boathouse, in 
which he kept his skiff, near the other 
end of the island. He told my 
brother to meet him at the boathouse 
in the afternoon, as he hoped to get 
cross the river and reach there be- 
fore dark. 

About noon the wind began to blow 
very hard, and. mother being worried, 
sent my brother rather early to meet 
him. When he had been gone some 
time we began watching for their re- 
turn. They did not come, it was 
growing dark and the wind howled 
through the leafless trees. Just then 
a neighbor came in and told us some 
very sad news. 

He said my brother had found 
father’s skiff floating near the shore, 
bottom side up. On sending a neigh- 
bor to the village, he learned that 
father had left there just before the 
storm came up. 

It would be useless to tell of the 
grief in our home that Christmas eve 
when brother returned from a fruit- 
less search. Our only conclusion was 
that he must be drowned, and we 
spent a very miserable night, dread- 
ing what the dawn might bring forth, 

At last morning came. A little 





Fast the music plays and faster; 

Here and there, the dancers go; 
In and out, as if by magic, 

They are moving to and fro, 
Till at last the measure ceases, 

For the fiddler, tired to death, 
*Mid the storm of disapproval 

Stops awhile to “ketch” his breath. 


Now, once more we are in motion, 
Never pausing once again 
Till the never-tiring timepiece 
In the corner points to ten. 
Then the guests are all invited 
To p e of such good cheer 
As an old-time farm can furnish 
At this season of the year. 


—. cider, cake and doughnuts, 
ickorynuts and walnuts, too; 
kin pies—and “jest a leetle” 
the real old mo in dew. 
(This is only for the “menfolks,” 
Who will have to “hitch up” soon, 
When we turn our faces homeward, 
At the “risin’ of the moon.”) 


time has come to go. 
Listen to the sleighbells jingle 
As the horses stamp the 
snow ! 
Hurried whispers, tender glances, 
While the horses paw an 
prance. 
There is ing half so jolly 
As the good old country dance. 


Now the silvery moon is risen, 
And 


old-fashioned Christmas dinner, and 
what might have been a very. sad 
Christmas indeed was the happiest 
Christmas I have ever witnessed. 





My Best Christmas 
SECOND PRIZE, GERTRUDE PEDERSON 


Our church league was asked to 
distribute Christmas goodies toa list 
of poor people in the large city in 
which I lived. We eagerly consented, 
partly because the novelty of the ex- 
perience appealed to our imaginative 
minds, partly because it afforded an 
opportunity for a _ long-wished-for 
sleighride, and also, I believe, because 
the Christmas spirit had a little hold 
on each one of us. 

Oh, what a happy-go-lucky, care- 
less and joyous group we were that 
Christmas eve when we started off in 
a sleigh well filled with sumptuous 
baskets! 

The first home—if so it can be 
called—was on the second floor of a 
dilapidated tenement house. The 
mother was a weak, frail-looking 
woman, the baby, their only child, was 
ill with pneumonia; the father was 
sick in heart and spirit for he had 
no work. Their supper had _ con- 
sisted of dry bread and syrup with 
water. The room was cold, the only 


tove ecing a little air-tight heater 
not of sufficient size to heat the bic 
room 

We groped our way down the 
rickety stairs, and whispered to each 
other, “How awful.” 

But we s@aw worse .examples of 
poverty before we were through dis- 


tributing our offerings. In one home 
the mother was washing clothes—for , 
strangers—on Christmas eve, and she 
had nothing to eat. Three small 
children were playing on the floor. 
Their evident hunger was pitiful; their 
clothes too ragged and torn to de- 
scribe. We saw children huddled to- 
gether near a poor fire while “Papa 
Was at the saloon,” and “Mother with 
the angels.’ 

We saw one home completely desti- 
tute of furniture, a pile of straw used 
for a bed. 

We saw an old, old lady in her bed. 
too sick to stir, no one to tend her, no 
fire, no food, no sign of Christmas. 

We went out from our homes that 
Christmas eve not knowing the true 
meaning of the King’s Birthday, of 
Christmas. We returned to our homes 
with hearts doubly grateful to God 
for our manifold blessings, and with 
eyes that had been opened to the pos- 
sibilities of enriching our lives by 
“giving.” We had learned the secret 
of Christmas joy. 





Christmas by Pony Express 


GEORGE MARCO 


In the year 1889, it fell my lot to be 
the carrier who would bring into 
a small valley in the Rocky Moun- 
tains the Christmas joys. Having a 
distance of sixty-five miies of moun- 
tain trail to travel, and my horse be- 
ing more heavily loaded than usual 
our progress was slow, and we had 
reached the summit at Christmas Eve 
where we were snowbound and ob- 
liged to accept the snow-laden cedar 
boughs as our shelter for the night, 
while the little colony in the valley 
below was breathlessly listening for 
the sound that would indicate my ap- 
proach at the postofiice. 

At the first break of day my faith- 
ful steed and I began to wind our 
way down the mountain side, and the 
sight of the rescuing party way down 
the slope of the mountain brought joy 
and new life to our exhausted spirits. 
But the greater joy was experienced 
when we arrived safely at the inn, 
and the letters and packages were be- 
ing distributed by the postmaster to 
the little gathering of frontier repre- 
sentatives. Our parson gave thanks 
to God that all was well, and the 
Christmas tree, which had been pre- 
pared for the occasion, received its 
full adornment from the newly ar- 
rived and much-cherished remem- 
brances 





Five Good Reasons 


Twenty-nine years ago this coming 
Christmas I asked a young lady to be 
my wife. That was my happiest 
Christmas and every one of them since 
have been made happy by her, and 
I hope she will live to make many 
more of them happy for me.—[E. 
H. B. 


Though not a steady drinker, still 
my husband did occasionally become 
intoxicated. A few days before Christ- 
mas two years ago, he made a journey 
to the nearby city, I fancied for the 
purpose of obtaining gifts for Christ- 
mas. On the morning of Christmas 
he handed me a tiny package care- 
fully wrapped in tissue paper. Won- 
dering much, I opened it and to my 
astonishment and joy, beheld a pledge 
with my husband’s ‘name _ written 
across. It has not been broken, and 
I feel it is a Christmas present that 
will last a lifetime. It is worth more 
than the wealth of the Indies to me 
and to my child.—[Mrs E. T. 

My happiest Christmas was in 1877, 
because my dear son was born to me 
that day.—[Mrs F 

I am eleven years old and live in 
town. The happiest Christmas I ever 
had was in the year 1911 when my 
little brother came. I thought that 
old Santa had brought me a really 
live dolly that would talk and walk. 
My brother is three years old Dec 25, 
and his name is Arthur William, 

Ten years ago this fall our house 
burned, and for several months wr 
were obliged to live in the barn. By 
much effort on our part and the kind 
assistance of our neighbors, we had » 
new house made and moved in Christ- 
mas of that year. It was our happiest’ 
Christmas.—[A. R. C. 


Wants a Talk with Santa 


JOHN L. WOODBURY 
T’d just like a word with Satca, 
For I'll tell you what I guess, 
That my mother’s been a-fibbing— 
Oh, the very biggest mess! 


*Bout how Santa wouldn't bring presents, 
If we’s rude or didn’t keep clean, 

Or ate too much cake or candy, 
Or did just the least thing mean. 


So she said, and kept me worrying, 
Long and long ‘fore Christmas eve. 

“You be careful now,” she’d threaten, 
Till I feared to stir, I believe. 


Just as though a man like Santa, 
Big and fat and full of fun, 

Who's been bringing children presents 
Ever since the world begun— 


Just as though he’d skip a stocking 
‘Cause a child got cross or mad. 
Oh. T’d like a talk with Santa, 
I don’t b’lieve he’s half so bad. 


Novel Games for Christmas 
ANNE SMITH AYRES 


Stretch a strip of green or black 
muslin on the wall. Provide each 
guest with scissors and a piece of red 
or white paper, or paper muslin, 7x9 
or 8x10 inches in size. Assign to each 
suest one of the letters of the phrase, 
“Merry Christmas.” If there are 
more than thirteen guests, the phrase 
may be modified in some such way: 
“A Merry Christmas to you.” The 
guests, blindfolded or with closed 
eyes, cut from the paper a large size 
of the letter assigned to each. Thes2 
are then pinned in order on the wall 
strip, spelling ‘‘Merry Christmas.”’ The 
guests then vote as to which one cut 
the most perfect letter. 

A Holly Hunt 

' Cut out of green paper large sized 
hotly leaves, more than. nine times 
as many as there are guests, on one 
side of each leaf either write, or paste, 
a label with a letter; ‘marking an 
equal number of leaves with each of 
the letter in the word “Christmas”, 
aJso marking twice the number with 
“S’’, of course. These leaves are then 
hidden (entirely or partially) in every 
eonceivable place in the room in 
which the hunt is to take place. They 
can be pinned in the folds of draper- 
ies or on the under side of table or 
couch covers; they may peep out 
from behind pictures or from unde: 
the edge of rugs; or be hidden under 
bric-a-brac or under the covers. of 
books. The guests then engage in the 
hunt, trying to find as many leaves 
as possible. The person who first 
gets among his leaves the nine let- 
ters with which to spell “Christmas” 
complete, wins the prize. If because 
of duplicates no one gets all of the re- 
quired letters, award the prize to the 
one coming nearest to it. 

Christmas Round-Table 

Furnish each person with a 
clothespin, scissors, thimble, 
and thread. On the table is some 
muslin or cheesecloth—red, white. or 
black—or any material that would 
make a suitable costume for Santa 
Claus. The guests, including the men, 
proceed to make the same. The per- 
son who makes the best representa- 
tion of Santa Claus by dressing up 
the clothespin, wins the prize. A 
figure of Santa Claus would make an 
appropriate prize for this game. 

Kriss Kringle’s Portrait Galley 

Let each guest, with closed eyes, 
draw on a paper or blackboard a pic- 
ture of Kriss Kringle. Award the prize 
to the one drawing the best portrait. 
Give a drawing slate or crayons and 
sketch-book for the prize. 


Little Fruit Puddings 


BY THE C C MEMBERS 
“We must hurry, girls,” Alice 

warned the Cookery Club members, 
“or we shall be late in getting through 
this evening. Please take down the 
recipe quickly.” 

Little Fruit Puddings 
214 cups flour 1 cup beef suet, 
1 teaspoon baking chopped fine 
cup sweet milk 


% cup molasses 
%cup granulated 





new 
needle 





soda 
14 teaspoon salt 
144 teaspon  cinna- 

mon sugar 
44 teaspoon nutmeg % cup raisins 

% cup currants 

“Betty, will you measure the flour, 
soda, salt, cinnamon and grated nut- 
meg, bearing in mind that all meas- 
urements must be level. Sift the flour 
once before measuring and then sift 
all together three or four times. May, 
pick over the suet, discarding the 
-membrane and any tiny blood vessels; 





and measure a cupful. 
the milk, molasses and 
together in a bowl; 
and raisins, and 
little of the flour 
Ruth, please 


chop it fine 
Nan, measure 
sugar and mix 
Jean, the currants 
dredge them with a 
that Betty has measured 
butter the four-half pound baking 
powder « that we shall use as 
molds, remembering butter the 
sides of the lids as well, and also see 
that the teakettle is boiling.”’ 

“Where on earth, Alice, did you 
ever such clean currants and rai- 
sins?” inquired Jean. 

“I cleaned them 
please,”’ retorted Alice 
simply washed the raisins, 
the seedless kind, picked off the bits 
of stem, and set them aside to dry. 
The currants, however, I placed in a 
strainer, shook flour over them, rubbed 
them well between my lands and 
then let cold water run through until 
they were perfectly clean and spread 
them out to dry. But beware of lay- 
ing them on your pet tea-towel, for 
they leave a stain.” 

By this time the girls 
pleted their measurements. Alice took 
the bowl into which Betty had sifted 
the dry ingredients, and, with a wood- 
en spoon, stirred in the chopped suet, 
added the milk, molasses and sugar 
mixture gradually, and finally stirred 
in the currants and raisins. S' e divid- 
ed the’ quantity into the four olds, 
filling each about one-half full, and 
put the lids on tightly. 

“Why do you only partly fill them 
asked Betty. 

“Because the pudding will rise con- 
siderably,’’ answered Alice, as_ she 
placed a wire rack in the bottom of 


ans 
to 


get 


myself, if you 
smiling. “= 
which are 


had com- 


oe 


dings for a day or two, take off the 
lids until they are cool, then replace, 
but do not turn out of the molds un- 
til -ready to serve, for the cans will 
have to be replaced in boiling water 
and heated through and «through be- 
fore the puddings can be eaten.’’ 

“And as to serving?” reminded 
Betty. 

“Loosen the puddings about the 
edges and turn out, cut evenly across, 
making two symmetrical helpings. 
Stand each, cut end down, on a small 
plate, place a spoonful of hard sauce 
on top and serve with forks. Hard 
Sauce, by the way, consists simply of 
a half-cupful of butter and a cupful 
of granulated or powdered sugar 
beaten to a fine cream and flavored 
with vanilla or lemon juice.” 

“Alice,” cried Nan, with a rapt look 
in her eyes, “for Christmas dinner, 
wouddn’t these little puddings be just 
bea-u-tiful with a sprig of holly or 
Christmas green laid on the plate be- 
side each one?” 


“Bea-u-tiful,” agreed Alice. 





Christmas Candies 
LELIA MITCHELL 


Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas 
without its box of home-made can- 
dies. The following are cheap, deli- 
cious and easily made: 

STUFFED PRUNES—Procure fine large 
prunes and soak them in water for 
twelve hours, then wipe dry with a 
soft cloth. Fill the center of each 
with equal parts of chopped dates, 
chopped nut meats and confectioners’ 


Wreathe the Holly 


Christ was born on Christmas Bap 
Wireathe the holly, twine the bap, 


He is born to set us free, 
He is born our Lord to be. 


Let the brightened berries glow, 
Everywhere in goodly show, 


Christian men, rejoice and sing, 
Tis the birthday of the King. 


four cans on top, 
boiling water from the 
reached about ha‘f- 
way up the cans, and put on the cover. 
“We will let them cook for two 
hours, being very careful to replenish 
the boiling water now and then.” 
“This pudding may be steamed in a 
large mold,” continued Alice, “and a 
lard pail will answer the purpose .- ice- 
ly. If you do not have a wire rack to 
rest it upon, you can use-mails, or, in 
fact, anything that will permit the 
water to pass underneath. The large 
pudding would, of course, take longer 
to cook, probably about three hours. 
I cooked a large pudding very suc- 
cessfully in a double boiler once, by 
tying waxed paper securely over the 
lid and allowing it to cook for four 
hours.” 
“Is it eaten hot 
questioned Ruth. 
“Hot, by all means,” declared Alice. 
“If you are not going to use the pud- 


kettle, set the 
and poured 


teakettle until it 


the 


or cold, Alice?” 


sugar softened into a paste. Dust with 
powdered sugar and set in the warm- 
ing oven three or four hours before 
placing in box. 

Sort Nut CANDy—Boil together one 
cup maple syrup, two cups confec- 
tioners’ sugar and one-half cup cream, 
When it forms a firm ball when 
dropped in cold water, remove from 
the fire and add two cups. chopped 
hickory nut. meats. Beat with a sil- 
ver fork as it cools. Drop on buttered 
paper and set in a cool cupboard for 
twelve hours. 

PEANUT BARS—Eoil two cups of 
brown sugar in a half cup of water 
until it forms a thread when dropped 
in cold water. Shell a cup of roasted 
peanuts,dust them with fine salt and 
pour out upon a plate. Pour the syrup 
over these and when nearly cool cut 
into bars. 

CREAMED WALNUTS—Beat the white 
of anWegg and add confectioner’s sugar 


American Agricultur 


to make a dough. Moisten with a liji@ 
tle very thick cream, and flavor with® 
lemon juice. Form into balls, flatten | 
and press a walnut meat into the top a 
of each. Jn making fondants 

pure fruit juice or an essence insteag 
of an extract. 

CHOCOLATE CARMELS—To two ang 
one-half tablespoons of good butter 
add one cup brown sugar, two cups 
molasses, one-half cup milk and threg | 
squares of chocolate.’ Cook until i 
forms a firm ball when dropped jg 
cold water, then pour into buttereg 


tins to cool. 


Neighborhood Plays 
Cc. W. B. 

An unique feature has just been 
started in the North Dakota agricul. 
tural college. They have actually in. 
stalled a little theater as a part of the 
agricultural college work. You see, 
out there they feel that one of the 
big problems in agriculture today ig 
in socializing the cvuntry. They are 
seeking to introduce amusement, 
cheer, entertainment and to teach | 
lessons as a part of the community | 
life. : 

Sir 





Horace Plunkett, the great™ 
Irish agricultural leader once said, 
that the simplest piece of amateur | 
acting or singing done in the village@ 
hall by a person who is known by @ 
everybody, arvuses more enthusiasm | 
among his friends and neighbors than @ 
could be excited by the most con® 
summate performance of a profes. — 
sional in a great theater where no@ 
one in the audience knew or cared for 

the performer. 4 

When you stop to consider thigus 
statement, you recall that nothing ate@ 
tracts so much attention in the coun 
try, proves so popular, or pleases so™— 
many people as a genuine home tale ™ 
ent play. These home talent plays@ 
bring people together and build upa™ 
community spirit, the importance of @ 
which cannot be overestimated, Suchos 
plays unconsciously introduce @ 
friendly feeling in the neighborhood 
It is something everybody wants to’ 
make a success, regardless of local 
differences of opinion. Hence this idea’ 
started in North Dakota can well be 
made a feature in every part of every —™ 
state, 

I believe that no program would be 
interesting in the local grange, farm- 4 
ers’ club or rural school than to have: 
one or more real, good home talent 
plays as a part of the regular work) 
The mere putting on the play givese 
the performers training and expe-" 
rience that is education in itself. Aw 
boy or a girl who has had an oppor- 
tunity to take part in a play is far less 
bashful and is able on other occasions 
to express his thought and champion 
what he wants to champion much 
better than one not so fortunate as tem 
have had that practice. “4 

These home plays can 
serve useful lines in 
When I was a boy we P 
splendid little school library, adding@ 
many books including costly cycl0-= 
pedias that would not have been pur) 
chasable under any other circume) 
stances. I look back to those playa 
in which I took part as one of thé: 
most valuable experiences of my lifeas 
What North Dakota is therefore une 
dertaking, in an educational way cane 
be undertaken all over the land in® 
practical way. The main thing is 10) 
get the right kind of plays. a 

In taking up this work, we dont 
want to ape city customs or Ci) 
plays. We want wholesome, Zs 
plays that are a part of our own @ie> 
vironment. I believe in not many® 
years the play and the stage will be 
used to teach agricultural le’ 
The day is not far off when the 
play will tell the story about soil fete 
tility, others about the dairy 
community interests, co-operation, © 
homemaking or other important proves 
lems dealing with farm life. ; 

I want to see the play idea become 
what the old spelling school and # 
husking bee were to other days. 
plays will take no different 70 
some wll be one, others of two, 
still others of three acts; occupy. 
where from 15 minutes to two BW 
for a performance. If selected W 
the’idea of their practical bearing. 
agriculture and not as caricaturing (385 
farmer, the good and pleasure aan@.&& 
tertainment they can bestow na. 
unmeasurable. 


be made to 
many wayi = 
supported @ 





I look upon that man as happy, ho, 
when there is a question of sue 
looks into his work for a reply; 3 
into the market, not into opinion 2 


into patronage. Work is victory." 
want but one verdict;. if, yous’ 
your own, you are secure of the) 
(Emerson. . 
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. lite The Girl in the Other Seat—XVII 
Ww 
cea z= T was unexpected, of 
top course, but not so very 
use surprising, Longstreet 
tead reflected. Morris gave 
New York as wide a 
and berth as he could, to 
tter be sure, but even he 
‘Ups had to go there some- 
hree times. “All the more 
il it reason W hy yas Sees stay and dine 
j with me, le Sal< 
ral Jimmy said he'd like to, but was 
afraid he couldn't. The tennis tourna- 
ment began in the morning, and un- 
less he got up long~before daylight, 
the old horse wouldn’t be able to get 
him there in time. Play was to begin 
ieht after breakfast. 
‘een rhen I'll tell you what we'll do!” 
cul This was Longstreet’s suggestion. “I'll 
in- drive you back to Woodstock tonight 
the in the car. There's a good moon and 
See, I know the road, We’ll give old Benja- 
the min Franklin here a night's rest in a 
y is spare stall in the stable, and tomor- 
are row morning Beck shall drive him 
ent, over. Then, in the afternoon, I'll go 
ach back with the car and get Beck.” 
uty Jimmy protested half-heartedly, but 
he soon yielded. The prospect of a 
‘eat moonlight drive in a racing car, with 
aid, Anthony Longstreet at the wheel, was 
eur irresistibly attractive. 
age As for Tony himself, he justified 
by this departure from his agreement 
sm with Clarissa on a number of grounds. 
1an it had been on Morris’ account chiefly 
Ses that he had agreed not to come back 
C8 ~ to the inn that night. With Morris 
no in New York, the only real reason for 
for e @enying himself a possible hour in 
his = Clarissa’s society was gone. Meeting 
her stepmother wdul@ be a disagree- 
ate able experience, of course, but it had 
in- to come some -time, and the sooner it 
be = was over, the better. He might tele- 
- =. phone to Clarissa, of course, and find 
x out if she had any objection to the 
of = plan, but he decided against this. It 
h - would be better to drive over unher- 
iS . ded, and then, if for any reason, she 
oa. idn’t want to see him, she needn't. 
to . Morris’ Discouraging Note. 
cal He went into the shack to wash up 
lea. and to tell Beck to prepare an early 
be dinner, in a suddenly cheerful frame 
ry = of mind, to which it must be confessed, 
= Morris’ unexpected departure to New 
be York had largely contributed. He had 
m- no misgivings at all about the correct- 
ve 
nt 
k. POMPE 
es * 
by : At Christmas play and make 
a "3 good cheer 
é ~ 
— & For Christmas comes but 
ch 4 once a year 
to “a Tusser 
to “4 U 
, Be meee ROR? iF 
a . ; ae . 
vs ~enéss of his offhand explanation of the 
0- ; journey, and had forgotten all about 
r- the note, when Beck handed it to him. 
n= Indeed, he was So little curious as to 
yg umee|«©6©What the exact explanation might -be, 
16 = that he was half undressed before he 
e. . tore open the envelope. He read the 
ve = first line or two in a negligent way, 
n | 8s one will, when a communication is 
a hy of no conceivable importance.- Then, 
o : with a frown of suddenly arrested at- 
me tention, he arried it over the win- 
t = dow and beg it again. 
y a. ngstreet,” the note ran: 
it # told Beck that I am going to 
™ New York on business. I was half in- 
y me lined to let that explanation do for you 
6 “meee aisc. But I have thought better of it, 
. "ammo because I realize that the only chance 
= for either of us ‘ies in complete frank- 
La = mess on both sides. Don’t think I have 
; a mre away in a rage, or still leas, in Z 
- & of mere petulant annoyance. seri- 
. es OUsly disapprove of what you are doing. 
—, ees I think n partnership with you in 
: Or enterprise gives me a right to do, 
> = but I realize that. in your present state 
ee Of Mind, you attach no weight whatever 
to my objections 
4 “Obviously, therefore. it is better that 
: We should not be together until one of 
i Uschanges his mind. I have gone away 
- because I do not wish to force you to 
| “ae 60. Please do me the honor to believe 
| See, that you are very cordially welcome to 
, oe Stay at my house as long as you please. 
— Sy hot try to find me, nor te communi- 
$ Cate with me, unless you have changed 
your mind about the matter of differ- 





@nce between us. If you do;.give a letter 
; “<to Beck and he will forward it. 

foo. hope you ‘will agree with me that 
met have acted wisely and will go on be- 








lievine me, as always, 
“Your sincere friend. 
Alfred Morris. 
*P S—One fact I thi it right that 
a should be informed of. Valentine 


on me yesterday morning _and, 
© characteristically, suggested that 
Sell you out and go in with them. He 





i 





.zirl who gets on very 











all of his knowledge 
Woodstock aud your 
he adduced it 
in support of 


made no secret at 
of your visits to 
interest there. Indeed. 
quite plainly and hrutally 
his argument that you weren't a persor 
to undertake serious dealings with. I 
need not say that [ de clined Valentine's 
proposal unequivocally.’ 


Tony read that letter through thress 
times, with mingled feelings, in which 
admiration for his friend’s Quixotic 
unselfishness, exasperation over his 
obstinacy, and rage against Valentine 
and all his works, disputed for the 
mastery. But, in the back of his mind 
all the while, sticking there like ‘a 
bur, was one unanswerable question 
which that postscript propounded to 
him. How had Valentine managed tp. 
learn, or even to guess anything at 
all of this sudden new miracle that 
had happened to him and Clarissa? 
He couldn’t have known about their 
ride together in the dark, for Morris 
wouldn't have told him—and Morris 
was the only person who knew—un- 
less, of course, Clarissa had told him 
herself. And that was inconceivabie. 
He remembered that they had met 
Sheldrake on the way up the path 
leading from the brook, but there was 
nothing in that to warrant any such 
an aSsumption as this that Valentine 
had advanced so confidently. 

Yet that was all there was—all 
there had been at least—yesterday 
morning when Valentine had made 
his call. Absolutely all there was that 
anyone could know, unless he himself 
or Clarissa had told about it. Morris 
had his suspicions, but he would never 
have hinted them to Valentine. Shel- 
drake, of course, would have told 
Valentine anything he knew or 








Jimmy laughed. “That's a funny 
way of putting it. I don't see what 


Violet's" got to do with it. 
a girl's a great heiress———”" 


But when 


“That's what I supposed you meant,” 


said Longstreet. 


“That Clarissa’s posi- 


tion as stepsister to a great heiress 
had its difficulties. I can see that 
plainly enough.” 

“But,” gasped Jimmy, when‘he got 
his breath, “it’s Violet who’s the step 
sister; Clarissa’s the heiress.”’ 

Longstreet laughed. 

But the laugh didn’t come till after 
five seconds, perhaps, of silence. 

“You've got them mixed up,” he 
said. 

“Mixed up!” repeated Jimmy. 
“Why, I've known them ever since 
I can remember. My father knew 
Clarissa’s grandfather, old Genera! 
Elisworth—the one with all the 
money. Violet’s name isn’t Ellsworth 
at all, really. It's Williams, or some- 


think like that. 

she was a baby.” 
Longstreet stood there 

the car, with the light of 


in 


They changed it when 


front of 
the lamps 


shining in his face; his mind in a daze, 
trying to wrestle with the significance 


of Jimmy’s revelation and 
nothing of it. There could be 
that the boy was right. 
was pouring through 
memory a sort of panoramic 
of the last two days and in it 


Indeed, 


making 
no doubt 
there 
Longstreet's 
review 
were 93 


dozen trifling incidents that confirmed 


what he said. 
{To be Continued] 





Write it on your heart that every 
day is the best day of the year.-— 
[ Emerson. 





guessed. 

At that point there entered, un- 
sought, into Longstreet’s mind, a sud- 
den recollection that he denounced 
as totally irrevelant. He*remembered 
Clarissa’s telling him today that, on 
the night of* the dance, she had a 
long talk with Sheldrake on the ver- 
anda and“that he had asked her if she 
was flirting with him. 

But he couldn’t laugh away the fact 
that Valentine knew, and he finally 
confessed himself beaten. By the time 
he had finished dressing and come out 


to join Jimmy on the veranda, the 
whole welter of thoughts, feelings and 


perplexities had settled down into one 
to Clarissa_as quickly as he could; to 
show her Morris’ letter and tell her 
the whole story, confess his perplexi- 
ties. Yes, and his nightmares, too, 
and let her set them all at rest. 

He tried hard to show nothing of 
what was troubling him to Jimmy 
Douglas, but he couldn't feel that he 
was completely successful. There was 
plenty to talk about, to be sure, for 
his football career at the university, 
as well as his later racing days, were 
objects alike of Jimmy’s awed curios- 
ity and he asked innumerable ques- 
tions. But dinner was a long time 
coming, and a longer time getting it- 
self eaten, for Morris liked to dine 
pretty well, and Beck was slow. 

But at last Longstreet pushed back 
his untasted coffee and rose from the 
table: 

“The moon’s pretty well 
said. “Shall we be starting?” 

The last topic of conversation had 
made him more anxious than ever 
to get back to Woodstock. Jimmy had 
been telling about the excitement and 
speculation that had been rife all day 
throughout the hotel over Clarissa’s 
failure to return and Mrs Ellsworth’s 
evident ignorance of the cause of it. 
Poor Clarissa must be having a Ll. .gely 
uncomfortable time. 

“I’m afraid you think we're rather 
foolish about Clarissa,” said Jimmy, 
as he took hjs place in the car. “But, 
of course, it isn't quite as if she were 
an ordinary girl.” 


up,” he 


Longstreet stopped in-the act of | : 
cranking up and looked at him. 
The was nothing much in the words 


but Jimmy's manner mad 
it evident that he had something 
on his mind that wasn’t going to b+ 
very casily said. 

“Yes?” said 
ingly. 

“Well,” said Jimmy, “you see Clar- 
issa hasn't anyone to look after her 
really. Her stepmother hasn't much 
sense, and there’s no one else.” 

“There’s this to be said,” observed 
Longstreet. “That she’s the sort of 
well without 


themselves, 


Longstreet encourag- 


any looking after.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Jimmy doubt- 
fully. “If she were just an ordinary 
girly he added. “But that’s the point. 
She isn’t. In her position 

“Oh, I see,” ‘said Longstreet, for 
Jimmy had hesitated again. “You 
mean as Mrs Ellsworth’s stepdaugh- 
ter. As Violet’s stepsister, to be more 
explicit.” 
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F the child has 

a big, generous 
light to study by.~ 
The 


Kayo 


lamp saves eye 


strain. It is kero- 
sene light atits best 
—clear, mellow, 
and unflickering. 

The RAYO does 
not smoke or smell. 
It is easy to light, 
easy to clean, and 
easy to rewick. 
The RAYO costs 
little, but you can- 
not get a better 
lamp at any price. 
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And that’s only one of 
500 low price records 
for quality stoves and 
ranges shown in the big 
free alamazoo cata- 
log. Every stove sent 
on long 


FreeTrial® 


Money-back guaran- 
tee—cash oreasy pay- 
ment terms, shipped 
immediately, all 
polished and ready 
to set up Freight 


all prepaid 
today for this catalog that 
Write ed wires geatifection Bg al ane 


other great offers. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 


Kalama z00, Michigan 
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‘§ Christmas S riseBoxes 
4 Solve your Christmas 

Groceries and candy of fine vi Lgnaoner packed 
in unusually attractive Christmas boxes. Splen- 
did gifts for sending bome tc “‘the old folks,” 
substantial remembrances to relatives and 
friends--in fact, these boxes solve the Christmas 
shopping problem for everyone. We send direct 
to any address saving you al! trouble. $1 to $10. 

Our Catalog is filled with hundreds of other 
valuable suggestions for Christmas gifte—jewel- 
ry. leather goods, furniture, clocks, 
ete. Wonderful values for litle money—be- 
cause we sell direct at factory prices. 

Write now = Christmas 
offers Catalog No. 

NEW ENGLAND annem co. 
63-70 ladia Street Boston, Mass. 

= 


































selling our new unequalied gasoline 
table and mg lamp for light 


city end rural homes, st 
halis,churches. Most powerful ligh 
known. ABSOLUTEL 


More brilliant and many ti 
e fF than gas or ciectricity. Guar- 
en Everyone a possi. 


No experience neces- 
sary. Exclusive territory free. 
Write toda: 


J: 
GUNGHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
315 Factory Bidg., Kancas City, Bo. 


BIG AMUSEMENT Ly ® -- 100 
= , D Gams, 








to entertain the = = 
sent for 10 cents. 





Pillow No, 1701 . 


Here is another of our pretty pili ow offers. This time 
we offer a grape design , all hand tinted in natural col- 
ors. Measures 18 x is inc hes. Top and back 15¢ 
postpaid! - - 
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metitched Sewing 
e@ white laws _— Aes 4 


for solid em- 
Pipclies the bot. 





ready made. of fine yh. 





broidery. Becomes O iedine comes 
2% inches from belt to bottom 
@f hem. Apron, postpaid .... 
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Dept. O, Springfield, Mags. 
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Dan and Rachel Avery, Pecan Growers 


The story of a girl and boy left alone on a Texas 
ranch—Their fight to make good 





The Orphans’ Ranch—I 
A FOUR-PART STORY FOR THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS BY ADDISON GIBSON 


7ACHEL AVERY turned 
away from her brother 
Dan’s couch with a 
great sigh of relief. 
“The fever is at last 
broken, and he will 
live,”’ she breathed 
softly to herself, With 
a tender look at the 
white face on the pillow, and the 





thin, 
hollow eyes closed in the first natural 


sleep for ten days, the girl tiptoed 
out of the room and stepped outside 
the cabin for a breath of the fresh 
morning air. Tears came into the dark 
eyes as she glanced toward the un- 
used plow standing just where Dan 
had left it, in an unfinished furrow 
of a small half-cultivated patch of 
ground in front of the cabin. 

“Poor Dan,” she said, “how he did 
work to put in a spring crop, and 
then had to take down with fever be- 
fore he had it half finished! It’s hard, 
Tabbins,” she went on addressing a 
large cat that pushed coaxingly 
against her feet, “and you've felt the 
sting of poverty, too. If it wasn’t for 
Bossy Bell and her good milk and 
‘my poor little strip of garden, we'd 
all starve together. 

“Oh, I do wish we could get a let- 
ter from Uncle Bob! If we only knew 
he was alive I’d quit worrying about 
him. I believe it was worry more 


than the unchecked ague that made 
Dan take the fever.” 
Then Rachel’s thoughts ran back 


three years to the time when her 
father had brought her and Dan to 
Boom Center, a growing town in a 
new settlement in Texas. Dan was a 
lad of fourteen then and she a 
motherless girl of twelve, trying to ba 
housekeeper for her broken-down 
father. For two years he had pub- 
lished a local paper, while she and 
Dan had gone to school and assisted 
in the new enterprise in every pos- 
sible way:» But the father’s health 
had steadily declined in the confine- 
ment of newspaper work, and the 
business had been exchanged for a 
new claim of 160 acres, mostly un- 
broken prairie sod and a wooded 
@tream absorbing one entire side, and 
with no improvements save a rude 
three-roomed cabin and a narrow 
Patch of plowing. 

She recalled how happy she and 
Dan had been on the border claim 
and how hopeful that the new out- 
door life would benefit their father. 
For a few weeks he did improve, then 


@ sudden cold had developed into 
- Pneumonia, and te had lived only 
long enough for the arrival of his 


brother Bob Avery who was a pros- 
Ppector in New Mexico. 

How she and Dan had clung to 
their big, good-natured bachelor uncle 
in their loneliness! How thankful 
they felt to be left in his guardian- 
ship instead of having the court ap- 
Point someone else to manage their 
affairs! 

Six weeks Uncle Bob had remained 
with them, adjusting affairs as _ best 
he could, then he had left her and 
Dan alone on the claim. 

“You youngsters are brave and 
sensible,” he had said at parting. “So 
I am not afraid to leave you to hold 
down your claim, till I can sell or 
lease my prospect out in New Mexico 
and come back to you. I won’t be 


gone more than three months, and 
ll write you as often as [ can.” 
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better than to 


tenderly 
as he 


Then she remembered how 
Uncle Bob had _ kissed her 
whispered in her ear: 


“Now, little Ray of Sunshine, take 
good care of yourself and cheer up 
Dan. He’s a mighty good chap, but 


worries too much.” 
She had tried to keep Dan cheered 


up and do her part faithfully. But 
as the weeks slipped into monéhs 
without even a letter from Uncle 
Bob, her supply of sunshine and hope 


had seemed to run very low, and she 


had not proved very successful in 
driving away Dan’s constant worries. 

Then had come the spring work on 
a new claim, and his inexperience in 
handling the “scrubs,” as Uncle Bob 
had called their ponies, Popsy ana 
Nubbin, had been very hard on him. 


Unused to such labor as plowing, the 
palms of the boy’s hands were sadly 


blistered by the plowhandles, and his 
face had become as bronzed as a 
voung Comanche Indian’s. 

Cheered 4 on, however, by the 
womanly assistance of Rachel's fif- 
teen years, Dan had gone along in 


spite of his worrying about Uncle Boh, 
and had planted a small strip of corn 
and some cotton, when the ague, that 
quaking fiend of new lands, assailed 
him. Then had followed weeks of 
fever and suffering. 

Unable to hire help; the half-crop 
had gone untended, until now the 
young corn and cotton plants. stood 
knee-high in weeds, except here and 
there-where Rachel’s hoe, wielded at 
odd intervals when it was safe to leave 
her post at Dan’s bedside, had made a 
clearing. 


“Well, Tabbins,” she said, stopping 
to stroke her purring companion, 
“things look pretty bad for us, but 
we'll kéep on hoping.” 

One day when the fever-stricken 
lad was sufficiently convalescent to sit 
in the rustic rocker by the window, 
tachel brought her pan of _ fresh- 
gathered peas and sat down to shell 
them near him. 

“Peas!” he cried, as his eyes fell 
on the clear, green pods in Rachel’s 
brown hands.. “Where did you get 
them ?” 

“Raised them,” she answered, meet- 
ing his surprised gaze with a smile, 


while the smooth shining pellets fell 
rattling into the tin pan in her lap. 
[To Be Continued.] 





That Letter to Santa Claus 
[Fronr Page 3.] 


“Dave Lord? Why, is anything the 
matter with him?’ asked the young 


man.” 

“Why hadn’t you heard about the 
horse—”” bégan Alice. 

“That was Dave Loud,” replied 
Will. “Dave Lord’s all right, or was 
when I came by, half an hour ago.” 

As quick as the room was pro- 


nounced warm enough, Rose crept off 
upstairs, but she did not go to bed. 
Instead, with red cheeks and starry 
eyes, she wrote a letter, and addressed % 
it to Mr David Lord.” 

The next evening at the Christmas 
tree at the church, the resplendent 
Santa Claus majestically called out 
David Lord, “and gave a brisk little 
girl who was helping distribute the 
presents a commonplace-looking en- 
velope. But Dave’s tanned cheeks 
turned red as he saw the writing, and 
he tore open the missive with feverish 
haste. 

“My dear David:” 

“IT do not make 
wives for Christmas presents, 
you want one so badly, and 


it read, 

a practice of giving 
but since 
asked me 


so politely for her, I will make an ex- 
ception in your case. You will find her 
with the Tripps, and you had better 
offer to take her home after the enter- 


tainment is over. I happen to know that 
nothing could please the girl in question 
be given to you, 
Yours truly, 

Santa Claus.” 


Dave cast a rapturous glance across 
the church, where Rose sat, - with 
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Satisfied : 
With this Splendid a 
Brand of Coffee. Fs 







‘‘Satisfied,’’ did we say? That's not putting it sfrong 
enough. You'll be delighted with it. Thousands 
of people are buying ‘*White House” on account 
of its superb quality. Why not you? On sale 
all over the U. S., it should not be diffi- 

cult to obtain. Ask your grocer for 
zt. Insist that you must have it, 
and no other—then you'll 
GET IT. 

















DWINELL-WRIGHT CO.,. BOSTON - CHICAGO. 


‘3 30088%s10c' 


I Like Music With My Meals Harbor of Love 
When I'm Alone I'm LonesomedAre You Sincere? 
The Island of Roses and Love When I Marry You 
I'm Going Back to Dixie Grizzly Bear 
4 If You Talk in Your Sleep Steamboat Bill 
Oh You Beautiful Doll Mysterious Rag 
Alexander's Rag-time Band My Hula Hula Love 
Let Me Call You Sweet- I'd Love to Live in Loveland The Gaby Glide 
heart, I Want to Be In The Hour That Gave Me You ——— Violin 
Dixie, Casey Jones, Red Somebody Else Will If -_ DontCu ola Glide 
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#4 
If 1 Had a Home Sweet Home © | 
Who Are You With To-Night? 
They Always Pick On Me 
All That I Ask of You is Loss 
When Moon Plays Peek-s-Bag 
The owes test Girl in Dixie 
While You Are Mine Put On Your Old Grey 
Anywhere With You By Light of the Silv’ry Mom 
Love’s Young Dream Will the Angels Let Me Play 
Every Little Movement Let Me Call You Sweetheas$ 
Bird on Nellie’'s Hat Roses Bring Dreams of You 
Temptation Rag Lemon in the Garden of Love © 
I Wish I Had a Girl Call Me Some Rainy a 
Dream On Dear Heart WonderWho’ * Kissing Ber Rew Aas 
Garden of Dreams If I Only Had the Nerve , 





Oh Mr.Dream Man 
On Moonlight Bay 
Everybody's Doin’ 
other theHoneymoon 
uneone Loves You 
Po or You Dear Heart 
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You'll Do the Same 


Wing, Rainbow, Silver i0 ENTSo™: an I'm Glad I'mMarried Sweet Italian Love Bi 
soca eee & — THIS GRAND COLLECTION of NEW SONGS and When I Was 21 and Poop ae 
DONT MISS this Oren @ Seino MUSIC and hundreds of others. 3 for 20c; 8--50c. Sweet 16 Pony Boy Pee * 


COOPER corre 40 EATS Dept. 15, 


FLOU 


HORTON, N.Y, ~ 


AGENTS, Bic, © 


T¥'estmply wonderful Goway jas cerpe 
Burns kerosene ‘posh. 





DIRECT FROM THE 
MILL TO YOU 











at wholesale prices. We supply our ““Magnifi- able lamp is 
cent” Family Flour direct consumers in | / ‘14 ol). 10 cents’ worth burns 60 bours producing 
W. Va., Penna., New York, Kentucky, and | 3 300 Candie Power Light im 


Ohio, at our lowest wholesale price, freight 


paid. Guaranteed to be satisfactory for ever AA Splendid puede for city homes. Abe. © = 
parpose for which flour is used. Get up ® etub Italy indispensable in the Ana A gt ae 
order with your neighbors. Write us for boo! ‘our territory is "Write quick for tems nae 
let and delivered prices. — and canvasser ; open. . $3 


” x 


SGSYSSSSE B° ES FREESEE 


0. C. SHEPARD CO., Dept. A, Medina, O 





* THOMAS LAMP COMPANY 
OAYTON, OHIO 



























Your Copy of this beautiful 7 : 
Stanlaws’ American Gil 4 “ 
Art Calendar is waiting a 
for you—send for it today ES 4 







It is free and will be 
sent postpaid upon 
receipt of payment * 
for your subscription. — 
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@ Penrhyn Stanlaws iret r 
painted all three of them, an QThis illustration but . 

er they have been re- gests the exquisite beauty dS 

produced by a new secret this set of three lovely girk’ 

process that brings out all heads. Each head & ons 

the delicate pastel color- ype; ate 
ings in such a wonderful and the pt ms To are on the backs . 





lifelike way that ses cannot 
be distinguished from the 
original paintings that cost 
hundreds of dollars. 

@ They are so beautiful and such splendi 
types of the American girl that we feel sure 


everyone will want tokeepthemand perhaps have them 
framed or passe-partouted ; thus we had the calendars 
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Mts Tripp, and caught her bright eyes 
looking in his direction. He smiled 
significantly at her, and her pink 
cheeks grew pinker. 

“Who says there isn’t any Santa 
Claus?” said Dave to himself. 

A Smile or Two 
It was raining hard one Sunday, 


and ,the little boy asked his mother 


if they weren’t going to Sunday- 
school, 
“No, not today, dear,” she an- 


swered, “it’s too muddy and it’s rain- 
ing too hard.” 
“Well, mamma,’ said the little 


Puritan, “it was raining yesterday and 
we went to the circus.’ 

The mother immediately 
preparations to. go. 


made 


Honest toil is holy service; faithful 
work is praise and prayer.—[Henry 





Van Dyke, 


for the year 1915 placed on the backof the pictures, 
so there's nothing on the ftont to mar their beauty. 


@ Each American Girl Art Calendar is made up of 
three sheets of heavy gravure cardboard, 11 x 14 
inches in size, bound at the top with silk cord. There 
is no advertising on the front — they are suitable for framing. 
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Send $1.00 Now for Your Subscription 


and Get One of Th ese Calendars FREE 


This offer is open to new subscribers as well as old—anyone paying $1.00 


for one year's subscription can have the calendar FREE, but no other 
cn ta CdS Rican ete os pad ios Added hoe 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
315 FOURTH AVE. CHICAGO, 
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A Little Girl Writes to Santa Claus 
. s JOHN E. DOLSON 
% Santa Claus, I'll write to you 
aa j ee hat I'd like to have you do. 
: Three of my dolls are very sick— 
5: fm *fraid they'll all die pretty quick. 
: | pine}, my oldest, broke her head 
heal The night I kicked her out of bed. 
bis wed her up, but she Jooks queer; 
8 ie eyes are gone, and half an ear. 
ee My puppy dog chewed Teddy, so 
a [ guess his time has come to go. 
ee broke open. and about 
“$f All of her insides came right out. 
an fa made her chew her victuals fine 
sg she went out with me to dine. 
f minded pretty well, I guess, 
, Beanse it made an awful mess 
ou When she broke open. So, you see, 
* fm surely going to lose all three. 
; Now, Mr Santa, I shall be 
@rateful if you'll do this for me: 
Bring a nice baby made of meat. 
ee I think ‘twould be a Christmas treat 
“9g Worth having; and if you should lack 
: A white one, why, bring on a black, 
= Or red, or yellow; for I know 
be a Rabies are scarce just now, and so 
ow Tm not particular about 
| The color; and if you're all out 
5 Of single babies nice and sweet 


Send twins; but have them made of meat. 





"98 A Most Acceptable Christmas Gift 
7 MRS V. F, RICHARDS 
One of the most acceptable Christ- 





) a mas gifts I ever gave was one I pre- 
p 25 pared last year, for a friend who 
i a joyes out-of-door things, but who, 
. ‘ through ill health and city environ- 
Sag ments, is denied the chance to indulge 
eel her passion for roaming in the woods. 
=a One fine morning, a few days before 
Christmas, with basket and trowel in 
hand, I went to the woods and spent 
amost enjoyable hour’ collecting 
materials for the gift. 
“q Tato the basket went pieces of moss, 
f tiny fern plants, red-berried partridge 
14 yines, a few odd little fungi, two or 
a three fallen sticks covered with the 
* pretty red-capped moss, a twig of 
= @ice bush, and pine, a little ever- 
“a green, and a few small fronds of 
- Christmas fern. 
; These were carefully arranged in 
eu a strong, flat, pasteboard box, and a 
d few sprays of bittersweet berries, 
gathered before frost came, were 
me. added. Over the contents of the box 
ay were sprinkled a very few drops of 
*Yy water, and then I put on the cover, 
g @eurely wrapped and tied the box, 
ae and sent it by parcel post. The let- 
Pe te of thanks received soon after 
aa assured me that the gift had proved 
6a real treasure-box to my friend, who 
i told me later that it was a source of 
at Pleasure. to her all that winter. 
ae ? 
o Grandma’s Game 
Ay MRS 8. C. PETERS 
“ua 
bees Grandma Gleason alwcys did things 
Frag “@iffrunt,’’ so the children said. They 
Py Ps Were not surprised, but indeed .reatly 


Pleased, therefore, when, just before 
Christmas, she came to see them and 
threw down on the table a lot of 
Pretty pasteboard squares. They were 





Letters Used in Grandma’s Game 


Wight red, very Christmassy looking 
; es and each one had a ietter 
d upon it and encircled in“a 
ei mas wreath of holly. The chil- 
3 thought them lovely and ihen 
gg for grandma to explain them, 
q they felt as sure as sure can be 
there was some mystery about 
innocent appearing squares. 
Eee Ow,’ said grandma, at last, ‘do 
4 on youngsters think you could spell 
’ al words each having .four let- 
_ from that collection? You must 


fe 


be €very letter and when you have 


















Christmas Ideas for Young and Old 


A present which is out of lhe ordinary—A good Puzzle 
game—A little girl’s Christmas letter to Santa 

















that Santa Claus is going to bring you 
this Christmas Eve.”’ 

The children set to work. It took 
them a long time to use all the letters, 
but they presevered and got the words 
all right at last. Then, with shouts of, 
“Oh, come, grandma, we've got them,” 
they called her to see and, sure 
enough, they had found out the names 
of the four presents. Can you? 
and see. Next week the names of the 
presents will be printed. 


Renew your 





Up to the Author 


“I am thoroughly ashamed of this 
eomposition, Charies,” said the 
teacher sternly, “and I shall certainly 
send for your mother and show her 
how badly you are doing.” 

“All right,” said Charlies cheerfully; 
“send for her. Me mudder wrote it.” 














AHANDY ALMANAC.ENCYCLOPEDIA § 
AND READY REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


You Can Tell 


which of these men protects himself 
from exposure to winds, rain, snow 
and sudden changes of temperature ‘ 
when driving to town, taking the ’ 
family sleighing, delivering farm 
products—in any occupation out- 
doors—by wearing 


-gockWonns. 


Standard 
Wool Underwear 


Rockwood’s acts as a shield to the 
body, keeping in its natural heat 
and warding off the chilliness of the 
air. It has warmth without weight 
or bulk. Porous enough to let the 
skin ns yo nevertheless 
absorbs perfectly any perspiration. 
a aang a Board of 

says: oolen clothing 
should alw 
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6x81, inches 


The Great European War. 
Happenings During the Past Year. 


Astronomical Calculations for 1915 
World Sporting Records 
Fall State Elections 
Arbitration Treaties 
The Net Weight Law 
Political Assassinations 
Parcel Post Regulations 
Income Tax Law Explained 
Statistics of p—~ pF 


an ies 
Ship Canals of the World 
Postal Ban! 





ays be worm next the 

e How a Gas — Works 

Over ay, years of ponies insures the Reattstic ofthe United States ‘Government 

material and workmanship in ® of the Present Political Pardon 

feteoriteant wed Gaeta || Sd Bee mm 
de in two-piece style for double pro- - Ay 8, --—F 

tection to tn vial ong of the abdomen. Nactal ‘Opening of the Paname Canal 

Natural wool, w , scarlet, camel's. 

hair and colors—75c, $1.00, $1.50, 

for 


Manufacturing States 
$2.00 and $2.50 a Look for the 
Rockwood label in the neck and waistband. 


me Leading Manufacturing Cities 

statistics of Manufacturing According to Industries 
P United States Civil Service 

If your dealer can’t supply you, write to 

us. Wen ot pes to wack ath one wie 

can, you an interesting health 

booklet. 


Banwow 





Population of the Cities of the Unite? States Giv- 
ing the Last Official Estimates of the Census 
Bureau, 1914 

Numerous State Facts 

Records of Polar Expeditions 

National Democratic Party Platform 


The Monroe Doctrine 
Periodicals in the United States 
Woman Suffrage 
United States Army 
ond L. -- ay 

t States Navy 
Geo. Rockwood & Co. The New Pension Law 

Bennington, Vt. 


Vi The Seven Modern Wonders of ihe World 














Save *5 to *23 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 
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_ Stoves and Ranges 
Buy direct from factory 
and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre- 
Ppaid—stove comes all pol- 
ished, ready toset up. Use it one year—if 

"t satisfied we refuad your mousey. 
















connection with our journal. 






315 FOURTH AVE. 


The Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
nificent National Parks and Monuments of our Country. The Panama Canal. 
Farm Crops of the United States, besides thousands of other articles and items 
interestingly written by authorities and covering The World’s Progress and 











Saat Piaced right you will have the 
of four niee Christmas presents 


A Christmas Present 
For Yourself and Family 


subscription to American 
Agriculturistfor one year and you get free 
and postpaid for the asking the New 1975 
Orange Judd Year Book and Almanac 


It’s a Christmas present worth while, and you and the folks 
will use and enjoy it throughout the year—besides it’s 
helpful and you actually need it. Here are six good reasons 


Why You Need it 


1. It’s the most complete source of 


up-to-date information available. 


2. It’s authoritative, interesting and 
“different” —there is only one Orange 
Judd Year Book. 


3. It brings you in touch with all the 
current history of the universe. 


4. It answers in clear and concise 
form all questions arising in everyday 
life. 


5. It is a help to the children and 
gives them a correct summary of the 
world’s facts. 


6. It’s “made in America,” convenient 
in size, handsomely bound and its 300 
pages contain more vital matter than 
can be found in any other one book. 


There Are Special Illustrated Articles 


The Mag- 


Here Are a Few of the Many Subjects Treated 


United States Tariff Law 
Postal 


a 
Marine Disasters of Half a Century 
Transatlantic Steamship Records 


Wage e 

Radium—Where Obtained, etc 

Statistics of the World 

New Homestead Law in the United States 
t 


on 
Citizenship and Naturalization 

Rules Governing the Granting of Passperts 
Temperature and Rainfall in Various States 
The Rhodes Scholarships 


The Nobel Prizes 
How to Get a Copyright 
Legal Holida 


Patents and Trade Marks 

Value of Rare United States Cotns 

Facts About the Human Body 

Weights and Measures 

Important Dates in American History 

United States Bankruptcy Law 

Constitution of the United States 

Declaration of Independence 

Foreign Commerce 

Developed and Potential Water Power in the United 
States. 


Religious Organizations of the United States 

The Initiative Referendum and Recali 

Non-Contiguous Territory of the United States 

Distances Between the Largest Cities of the United 
States 

History of Finger Prints 

Rules of Parliamentary Procedure 

American Hall of Fame 

Werld’s Chief Sources of Supply 

Household Hints 

Origin of Common Vegetables and Fruits 

Poisons and Their Antidotes 

Farm Crops of the United States 

Spraying Calendar for Fruits and Vegetables 

Farm Statistics 


Besides there are thousands of others of great interest to everybody 


Send $1.00 NOW for Your Subscription 
and Get ONE of These Year Books FREE 


The Orange Judd Year Book and Almanac for 1915 will be sent 
free and id to any old or new subscriber paying $1.00 for one 
cdhensiotion. Owing to the great value represented in this 

k, no other premium or présent can be had when this book is 
taken. Remember, this book is not sold alone—only one copy 
can be had with one subscription and it can only be secured in 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURST 


NEW YORK, W. Y. 
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Get a Big New Overland 
For the Big New Year 


Nineteen fifteen is just a 
stone’s throw away. 


[he most conservative 
estimates promise the big- 
gest, best and most prosper- 
ous year you have ever had 
the pleasure and privilege 
of living through. 


So now, as never before, 
you need a car. 


And what is more—you 
need an Overland. 


Here’s why. 


The Overland offers the 
greatest intrinsic value for 
the very least amount of 
actual money. 


Regardless of price—it is 
one of the handsomest cars 
ever built. The beautiful 
full stream-line body is one 
of the most admired designs 
of the season. 


Regardless of price—it is 
one of the most comfortable 
cars ever built. The long 
underslung rear springs 
make it ride with absolute 
ease and smoothness at all 
times. So do the large ton- 
neau, deep and soft uphol- 
stery, and large tires. 


Regardless of price—it is 
one of the most convenient 
cars ever built. It is elec- 
trically started and electric- 
ally lighted. All of the 
electric controls are conven- 
iently located on the steer- 
ing column. You can 
operate every button with- 
out changing your driving 
position. 


Regardless of price—it is 
one of the most complete 
cars. There*are demount- 
able rims, with one extra, 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


a high-tension magneto, 
built-in ventilating type 
windshield, mohair top and 
boot, magnetic  speedo- 
meter and curtain box. In 
fact every modern improve- 
ment. 


Then remember this— 


The first cost is not only 
considerably less but so is 
the operating cost. In both 
directions you save money. 


Also remember that every 
Overland is backed by a 
world wide service. 


So by all means get an 
Overland—and get it now. 


Then, and only then, 
you'll make 1915 just that 
much bigger, better and 
more delightful for your 
whole family. 


Act today. 


Motor 35 h. p. 

New full stream-line 
body 

Tonneau: longer and 
wider 

Upholstery: deeper 


Windshield; rain-vis- 
ion, ventilating type, 
built-in 

Electric starter 
Electrio lights 
Thermo-syphon 


High-tension magneto; 
no dry cells necessary 
Five bearing 
crankshaft 

Rear-axle; floating type 
Wheel base, 11+ inches 


Demountable rims— 
one extra 

Left-hand drive 
Center control 
Body:—beautiful new 
Brewster green finish 


and softer cooling—no pump needed 34” x 4” tires 





Model 81 Prices: 
Delivery Wagon with clased body 
Delivery Wagon with open body . 


Medel 81 Prices : ine Ca $ 
§ Passenger Touring Car . . $450 OF precnees Tensine Cot ry : 
2 Passenger Roadster . . $795 4P er are 
Allprices f. o.b. Toledo, Ohio 


Handsome catalogue om request. Please address Dept. 54 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 








